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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  this  Differtation  the  Reader  will 
only  find  thofe  appearances  which  are  ne- 
ceffarv  for  conftitutins:  a  regular  tertian 
defcribed,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them 
pointed  out;  all  accidents,  or  other  difeafes 
which  fometimes  take  place  during  its  pro- 
grefs,  are  purpofely  omitted,  fuch  as  hard 
tumours  in  the  abdomen,  dropfy,  &c.  An 
account  of  thefe  will  be  given  in  a  future 
Differtation. 


SECOND  DISSERTATION,  &c. 


r  i  AHE  hiftory  of  a  fever  confirming  of 
one  paroxyfm,  or  fimple  fever,  has 
been  given  in  the  DifTertation  already  pub- 
lifhed.  The  author,  in  purfuance  of  his 
plan,  means  next  to  treat  of  that  cafe  of 
fever  recurring  by  paroxyfms,  in  which 
each  paroxyfm  goes  through  its  three  ftages 
in  the  fpace  of  lefs  than  twenty  hours,  and 
returns  nearly  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  former  pa- 
roxyfm ;  and  where  nothing  happens  ex- 
cepting thofe  appearances,  which  are  effen- 
tial  to  the  fever.  A  fever  of  this '  kind  is 
called  a  regular  tertian. 


If  a  perfon  has  never  been  before  affected 
with  an  intermitting  fever,  and  a  paroxyfm 
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of  fimple  fever  mould  take  place,  and  mould 
terminate  in  a  complete  crifis,  fo  that  no 
fymptom  of  the  fever  is  left;  the  patient  is 
reftored  to  perfect  health,  and  the  fever  does 
not  recur,  as  far  as  has  come  under  the 
author's  obfervation  or  information.  The 
perfon  is  likewife  not  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected with  fever  from  any  new  caufe  than 
if  no  fuch  paroxyfm  had  taken  place. 

When  a  perfon  is  feized  with  a  paroxyfm 
of  fever,  it  frequently  goes  through  its 
ftages  and  terminates  by  a  crifis  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,   but  there  are  left  behind 
fymptom s  of  the  firfb  ftage,  fuch  as  languor, 
pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  head-ach, 
fome  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  &c.  When 
this  happens,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  thefe 
fymptoms  gradually  diminilh  and  go  off, 
and  the  patient  recovers  his  health  in  three 
'or  four  days.    It  much  oftener  happens, 
when  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  remain 
after  the  crifis,  at  leaft  nine  times  out  often, 
that  after  a  certain  length  of  time  a  new 
paroxyfm  of  fever  takes  place,  and  often  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  dileafe 
becomes  a  regular  tertian. 

When 
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When  a  perfon  is  expofed  to  putrid  or 
infectious  vapour,  head-ach,  languor,  and 
reftleffnefs,  or  other  fy mptoms  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  fever  often  take  place,  but  not 
to  that  degree  as  to  occafion  a  hot  fit,  or 
fecond  ftage.  Thefe  fometimes  gradually 
wear  off,  and  no  fever  arifes;  but  they  alfo 
very  often  increafe  all  at  once,  and  a  com- 
plete paroxyfm  takes  place  feveral  days 
after  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fy  mptoms. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  very  probable 
that  one  caufe  of  the  return  of  the  fecond 
paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent  is,  that  the 
crifis  of  the  firft  was  imperfect. 

If  a  regular  tertian  has  gone  through 
many  paroxyfms,  and  in  any  one  paroxyfm 
the  crifis  is  quite  complete,  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  difeafe  does  not  recur:  but 
the  paroxyfm  returns  much  more  frequent- 
ly, although  there  are  none  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  firft  ftage  left,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  fever. 

If  a  perfon  has  formerly  been  afflicted 
with  a  tertian  fever,  although  he  has  con- 
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tinued  in  health  for  a  year,  yet  if  a  fever 
fhould  take  place,  go  through  its  ftages  in 
twelve  hours,  and  no  appearance  of  it  con- 
tinue, but  the  patient  feels  himfelf  m  per- 
fect health,  a  new  paroxyfm  of  lever  ihall 
often  take  place  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfm. In  this  cafe  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
turn is  probably  a  habit  acquired,  as  we  fee 
circumftances  often  recur,  becaufe  they  re- 
curred before.  A  man,  for  inftance,  has 
been  accuftomed  to  dine  at  a  certain  hour, 
his  appetite  returns  at  that  hour,  if  he  eats 
nothing  the  appetite  neverthelefs  goes  off. 

When  a  paroxyfm  of  fever  goes  off, 
leaving  fome  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage 
after  the  crifis,  it  oftener  returns  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  forty-ninth  hour  from  the 
beginning  of  the  former  paroxyfm  than  at 
any  other  period. 

Much  conjecture  has  been  made  on  the 
reafon  why  a  paroxylm  of  fever  fhould 
arifeat  the  end  of  the  forty-eighth,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  forty-ninth  hour.  No  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  accords  wi  th 
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this  period,  nor  any  operation  in  the  body 
itfelf.  We  are  left  here  therefore,  as  in 
moft  other  cafes  of  fever,  mere  obfervers, 
without  a  means  of  accounting  a  priori  for 
its  appearances. 

In  fome  cafes  a  paroxyfm  returns,  and 
frefh  paroxyfms  continue  returning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forty-ninth  hour  exactly, 
fo  as  to  form  a  tertian  perfectly  regular. 
Paroxyfms  of  fever,  it  has  been  obferved  in 
the  former  Differtation,  commence  much 
more  frequently  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  than  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms 
of  a  regular  tertian  follow  one  another  at  the 
time  of  the  day  of  the  coming  on  of  the  firft 
paroxyfm,  fo  that  they  continue  recurring  at 
the  time  of  the  day  when  the  firft  paroxyfm 
took  place.    Some  have  fuppofed  that  the 
fun's  paffage*  over  the  meridian  was  con- 
nected with  this  return  j  but  the  fun's  paffage 
is  by  no  means  conftantly  at  the  fame  hour, 
as  it  varies  from  mean  time  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  earlier  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  and  this  difference  has  never  been  ob- 
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ferved  to  occafion  the  leaft  alteration  in  the 
returns  of  a  regular  tertian.  The  paroxyims 
do  not  take  place  more  frequently  at  noon 
than  at  any  other  time,  between  eight  in 
the  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening.  One 
that  takes  place  at  ten  in  the  morning  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  fun's  pafTage  over  the  meridian. 
The  fun  pafTes  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
a  regular  tertian  recurs  but  once  in  forty- 
eight.  Should  a  perfon  afflicted  with  a 
tertiantravel  eaft  or  weft,  the  fun's  pafTage 
will  be  accelerated  or"  retarded,  but  the  pa- 
roxyfm  will  return  exactly  at  its  ufual  pe- 
riod. It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  fun 
cannot  have  any  effect  in  reproducing  the 
paroxyfms  of  a  regular  tertian.  Neither 
can  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  or  other  plane- 
tary bodies,  fince  their  variations  are  infi- 
nitely greater. 

Although  intermitting  fevers  return  more 
frequently  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours, 
than  at  any  other  period,  fo  as  to  form 
regular  tertians,  yet  they  are  not  uniformly 
lb  exact,  having  often  a  latitude  of  two 
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hours,  fooner  or  later;  that  is,  from  forty- 
fix  to  fifty  hours.  . 

Twenty  fevers  at  leaft  return  at  a  period 
between  forty-fix  and  fifty  hours,  for  one 
which  recurs  in  a  period  from  thirty-fix 
to  forty;  or  at  any  other  period,  excepting 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  feventy-two 
hours. 

When  a  paroxyfm  of  fever  does  not  return 
exaclly  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  it 
often  happens  that  one  paroxyfm  recurs  at  the 
end  of  f  orty -nine,  the  other  at  the  end  per- 
haps of  forty-feven  hours,  thus  continuing 
to  fluctuate  backwards  and  forwards  about 
the  forty-eighth  hour,  never  going  two  hours 
from  it.  For  example,  the  firfr,  paroxyfm 
may  take  place  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  the  fecond  at  eleven  on  Wednes- 
day, the  third,  perhaps,  at  half  pan:  eight 
on  Friday,  the  fourth  at  ten  on  Sunday,  and 
fo  may  take  place  between  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  morning  during  the  continuance  of 
the  difeafe.  Thefe  fevers  have  all  been 
confidered  by  thofe  who  have  treated  on 
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the  fubject,  as  taking  place  at  the  fame 
period. 


It  fometimes  happens  that  a  fever  con- 
tinues to  return  at  the  end  of  forty-fix 
or  of  fifty  hours;  the  former  has  been 
called  an  anticipating  tertian;  thofe  fevers 
the  period  of  which  is  fifty  hours,  retarding 
tertians  ;  or  thofe  generally  which  return  at 
any  time  between  forty-fix  and  forty-eight 
hours  have  been  called  anticipating;  thofe 
which  return  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours 
retarding  tertians. 

An  anticipating  tertian  fhows  in  one 
circumftance  the  ftrong  indifpofition  of  a 
fever  to  take  place  between  eight  at  night 
and  fix  in  the  morning.  If  an  anticipat- 
ing tertian  fliould  have  its  firft  paroxyfm  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  its  fecond  at  noon,  its 
third  at  ten  in  the  morning,  its  fourth  at 
eight,  its  fifth  will  fometimes  take  place  at 
fix  in  the  morning,  fometimes  at  eight  or 
ten  of  the  evening  preceding.  A  retarding 
fever  is  fimilar  in  its  recurrence ;  if  its  firft 
paroxyfm    mould  happen  at  ten  in  the 
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morning,  the  fucceeding  ones  at  twelve, 
two,  four,  fix,  eight;  the  following  one 
often  does  not  take  place  in  the  night,  but 
at  fix  or  eight  the  next  morning.  It  is  not 
meant  to  fay  that  the  paroxyfms  never  re- 
turn regularly  in  the  night,  but  that  they 
recur  much  more  rarely  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day;  perhaps  in  a  proportion  of  ten 
for  one.  It  is  entirely  unknown  swhat  this 
depends  upon,  indeed  the  obfervation  has 
been  little  attended  to  by  any  author  who 
has  not  frequently  feen  the  difeafe. 

The  paroxyfm  in  a  regular  tertian  is 
'exactly  limilar  to  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fim- 
ple  fever,  the  only  difference  being  that  in 
a  tertian  the  crifes  of  the  firft  paroxyfms  are 
not  fo  compleat  as  to  carry  off  every  appear- 
ance of  the  firft  ftage. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  that  re- 
main after  the  crifis  are  various  in  different 
cafes  $  fometimes  the  only  appearances  of  it 
are  languor  and  pain  of  the  fmall  of  the  back, 
fo  that  the  practitioner,  even  if  accuftomed 
to  the  difeafe,  hardly  knows  whether  the 
paroxyfm  will  return  or  not. 

Although, 
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Although  the  tongue  has  become  perfectly 
clean,  the  pulfe  returned  to  its  natural  ftate, 
and  the  patient  is  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  excepting  for  the  languor  and  pain 
in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  the  difeafe  almoft 
always  returns.  This  languor  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  the  fatigue  arifing  from 
the  paroxyfm  of  a  fimple  fever  which  goes 
off.  In  a  fimple  fever  the  patient  falls 
afleep  either  during  the  crifis,  or  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  gone  off,  fleeps  for  two, 
three,  or  five  hours,  if  it  mould  not  happen 
to  be  the  natural  time  of  his  reft,  or  during 
the  night  if  it  mould,  and  wakes  refrefhed 
and  in  perfect  health ;  or  if  he  mould  not 
fleep  the  fatigue  of  the  paroxyfm  goes  off 
in  fix  or  eight  hours.  But  if  after  this  fleep 
or  time  of  reft,  languor  and  ^ain  in  the 
fmall  of  the  back  continue,  the  difeafe  al- 
moft certainly  recurs. 

Sometimes  remains  of  the  firft  paroxyfm 
are  rpuch  more  confiderable ;  the  depref- 
fion  of  ftrength  is  greater ;  there  is  perhaps 
no  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  but  there 
is  often  pain  in  the  forehead;  the  tongue 
continues  covered  with  a  cruft,  perhaps  not 
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univerfally,  there  being  only  a  little  towards 
the  middle  or  back  part  of  it;  the  pulfe  is 
not  uncommonly  left  with  a  degree  of  fre- 
quency beyond  the  natural  ftate;  the  (kin, 
after  the  fweating  is  over,  feels  dry  and  un- 
eafy.  Sometimes  other  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage  remain,  even  when  there  is  a  re- 
gular crifis.  There  are  all  the  varieties  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe  between  the  crifis 
being  not  compleated  before  the  next  parox- 
yfm  takes  place,  and  there  being  only  fome 
degree  of  languor  and  pain  in  the  fmall  of 
the  back. 

When  there  is  a  regular  tertian,  in  which 
feveral  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  remain 
after  the  crifis  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
as  it  goes  on,  the  intermiffions  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  perfect;  or  rather 
the  crifis  becomes  more  and  more  perfedfc. 
This  happens,  with  considerable  variety. 
When  in  the  firft  crifis  of  the  difeafe 
there  is  only  languor  left  and  a  pain  in  the 
fmall  of  the  back,  frequently  the  next 
crifis  is  by  no  means  fo  perfect,  but  head- 
ach,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulfe  remain  after  it;  even  the  next 

crifis 


erifis  may  be  ftill  more  imperfect/  after  that 
the  crifes  become  again  gradually  more 
complete. 

It  happens  not  uncommonly,  that  there 
is  no  crifis  after  the  firft   attack  of  the 
fever,  but  a  fecond  attack  takes  place  be- 
fore the  firft  paroxyfm  is   much  dimi- 
nifhed,  fo  that  the  difeafe  at  firft  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  continued  fever.  In 
this  cafe,  the  fubfequent  attacks  are  often  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  or  if  they  fhould 
come  on  at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  returns 
of  a  continued  fever,  which  are  in  the  even- 
ing, they  obferve  the  tertian  type;  in  either 
of  which  cafes,  we  may  expect  in  a  tertian 
period  or  two,  firft  an  imperfect  erifis,  fol- 
lowed   gradually  by   more  per  fed:  ,ones, 
till  all  the  crifes  are  at  laft  complete.  When 
the  crifes  are  very  imperfect  at  firft,  they 
almoft  always  grow  gradually  more  perfect:, 
until  it  oftens  happens,  that  they  become  fo 
perfect,  as  not  to  leave  behind  the  leaft  vef- 
tige  of  the  difeafe.  That  is,  during  the  inter- 
val of  the  paroxyfms,  the  appetite  returns 
with  the  vigour  it  would  have  done  in  health, 
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digeftion  goes  on,  deep  takes  place  at  the 
ufual  period  and  with  the  wonted  degree  of 
refrelhment,  the  head  is  clear,  an  J  the  patient 
is  as  capable  of  managing  his  affairs  as  when 
in  his  beft  If  ate;  is  as  capable  of  bodily  exer- 
cifej  and  if  he  commits  any  irregularity, 
fuch  as  drinking  t0o  large  a  quantity  of 
wine,  or  eating  food  of  too  difficult  digef- 
tio  ,  provided  the  effects  are  gone  offbeiore 
the  next  paroxyfm  takes  place  they  produce 
no  greater  derangement  than  they  would  in 
perfect  health.  This  happens  only  when 
the  tertian  is  completely  regular.  Many 
practitioners  have  .been  in  filiations  where 
they  may  never  have  feen  a  perfectly  regular 
tertian,  while  others  may  have  feen  many 
hundreds. 

Thefe  perfect  intermiffions  continue  fome 
length  of  time.  Perhaps  the  intermiffions 
may  become  quite  perfect  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  and  continue  fo  for  about  fix  weeks, 
or  two  months.  If  they  are  perfect,  and  if 
the  patient  be  managed  properly,  no  debility 
in  the  fyftem  will  take  place.* 

*  It  is  wlfhed  to  keep  this  Difl'ei  tation  flrictly  to  the  re- 
gular difeafe,  as  treat ifes  upon  it  have  Been  generally  con- 
futed by  the  introduction  of  anomalous  appearances. 

After 
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After  this  period  the  intermiffions  be- 
come again  more  imperfect.  That  is,  the 
fweating  in  the  crifis  is  not  fo  profufe,  there 
is  not  much  lateritious-fediment  in  the  urine, 
the  bowels  do  not  return  fo  much  to  their 
natural  ftate;  a  degree  of  languor,  want  of 
appetite,  and  imperfect  fleep  take  place. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  is  much 
lefs  feverej  that  is,  if  in  the  former  pa- 
roxyfms  there  were  languor  and  feel  of 
coldnefs,  head-ach,  or  delirium,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  diminimed :  if  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing, the  vomiting  ceafes  and  there  is  but 
little  naufea.  The  patient  is  by  no  means  fo 
much  fatigued  after  the  paroxyfm  is  gone 
off,  and  thus  the  difeafe  gradually  abates  for 
the  fpace  of  two,  three,  or  from  that  to  fix 
weeks,  at  laft  leaving  the  patient  entirely, 
but  for  the  moft  part  weakened.  He  has  lefs 
power  of  exerting  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  and  of  going  through  bodily  exer- 
cife,  is  fubject  to  flatulency,  incapable  of 
digelting  perfectly  his  food.  Thefe  confe- 
quences  go  off  after  fome  time,  and  he  often 
becomes  more  vigorous  even  than  before  the 
difeafe  took  place.  The  whole  therefore  of 
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the  difeafe  occupies  about  four  months  na- 
turally. 

During  this  progrefs  of  a  very  regular 
tertian,   it  fometimes  happens,  although 
rarely,  that  at  any  time  of   the  difeafe, 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a  much  more 
violent    paroxyfm;   he  is  attacked  with 
a  conliderably   greater    degree   of  cold, 
more  violent  head-ach,  greater  foulnefs  of 
the  tongue,  drynefs,  and  parchednefs  of  the 
Ikin,  licknefs  and  delirium.    This  is  fol- 
lowed by  more  profufe  fweating,  all  the 
other  critical  fymptoms  take  place  more 
perfectly,  and  no  future  paroxyfm  arifes. 
This  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  a  regular 
tertian  than  when  there  are  irregular  appear- 
ances. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  regular 
tertians  clear  the  conftitution  of  all  other 
difeafes,  and  certainly  on  a  good  foundation. 
Ifaperfon,  for  inftance,  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age,  mould  be  afflicted 
with  rheumatifm,  which  is  become  habi- 
tual, 
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tual,  and  a  regular  tertian  fhould  take  place, 
after  it  has  gone  through  its  courfe  the  rheu- 
matifm  no  longer  recurs  on  the  fame  ex- 
pofure  to  cold  or  moifture,  as  it  would  have 
done  if  no  fuch  difeafe  had  taken  place. 

If  aperfon  has  been  fubject  to  indigeftion, 
flatulency,  or  difpofition  to  acidity  in  the 
ffomach  and  inteftines,  after  the  tertian  has 
gone  through  its  natural  progrefs,  thefe  ap- 
pearances in  the  inteftinal  canal  no  longer 
take  place.  Sometimes,  habitual  inflamma- 
tion, or  cutaneous  eruptions,  leave  the  pa- 
tient during  the  courfe  of  a  regular  tertian, 
and  do  not  afterwards  return,  although  this 
more  rarely  happens  than  in  other  habitual 
difeafes.  So  epilepfy,  hyfteric  affection,  and 
all  other  difeafes  which  have  become  habi- 
tual, are  in  many  inftances  removed.  In 
many  of  thefe  cafes,  however,  no  alteration 
is  made  by  a  tertian,  and  itjikewife  happens, 
that  fuch  difeafes  are  alleviated,  although 
not  entirely  carried  off. 

It  mutt  be  remembered,  that  we  arc  ac. 
quainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  matter, 

only 
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only  by  experiment,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  Yet  Hippocrates,  his  great 
commentator  Galen,  Sydenham,  and  many 
others,  have  afferted  that  the  powers  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  difeafe  were  conlider- 
able  in  regulating  its  progrefs  and  ter- 
mination, without  any  proof  from  experi- 
ment or  obfervation.  Many  have  faid,  that 
difeafes  originated  from  variation  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  blood,  or  other  fluids;  this 
affertion  depended  fo  little  upon  experi- 
ment, that  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Syden- 
ham, with  other  great  practitioners,  did 
not  even  know  that  the  blood  confifts 
of  red  particles,  coagulable  lymph,  and 
ferum;  much  lefs  had  they  examined  the 
variations  that  take  place  in  it,  or  the  other 
fluids  in  a  healthy  ftate,  during  difeafe,  or 
after  its  termination.  Whatever  they  have 
faid  on  this  fubject  is  of  no  authority,  more 
than  the  terra  auftralis  incognita,  or  any 
other  dream.  It  is  found  on  the  contrary 
by  experiment,  that  the  blood  of  a  man 
afflicted  with  a  regular  tertian  feldom  differs 
from  that  of  a  man  in  the  moft  perfect 
health.     This  the  author  has  frequently 

C  afcertamed 
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afcertained  by  minute  examination*.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  folids  or  fluids  of  the 
boly,  during  or  after  the  difeafe,  excepting 
that  the  tongue,  during  the  paroxyfm  of  a 
tertian,  is  covered  with  the  cruft  defcribed 
in  the  former  differtation ;  and  a  lateritious 
fediment  takes  place  in  the  urine,  in  the 
crifis,  which  confifts  of  matter  found  in  the 
urine  of  a  man  in  health.  After  a  tertian 
has  gone  through  its  regular  courfe,  no 
difference  in  the  blood  has  been  found  upon 
the  invelfigation  of  Its  properties,  or  any 
of  the  other  fluids,  from  thofe  found  in  a 
ftate  of  perfect  health. 

The  Author  has  therefore  never  feen  nor 
can  himfelf  conceive  any  caufe  why  a  fnnple 
paroxyfm  of  fever  mould  go  through  its  three 
■ftages,  and  terminate  in  health;  much  lef; 
why  a  regular  tertian  lhould  begin,  grow 
gradually  more  perfect,  continue  for  fome 
time  in  vigour,  then  gradually  decay  and  go 
off ;  nor  after  fo  many  conjectures  which 

*  The  properties  of  this  fluid  are  related  as  found  by  ex- 
periment in  the  Author's  Elements  of  the  JYacYiceof  Phytic. 

have 
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have  been  thrown  away  on  this  fubjed, 
does  he  expect  that  the  caufe  of  this  will  be 
known  in  his  time. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  creations  aredef- 
tined  to  be  continued  by  fucceffion,  not  by 
the  permanence  of  individuals.  In  man, 
this  law  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  other 
animated  being ;  he  grows  up  from  infancy, 
fo  as  to  acquire  perfection  by  degrees,  both 
in  his  corporal  and  mental  faculties.  Thefe 
continue  fome  years  in  their  greateft  perfec- 
tion, and  then  neceffarily  fall  into  decay, 
which  decay  is  often  rendered  premature  by 
difeafe.  It  would  feem  that  acts  of  violence 
fometimes  will  reftore  its  vigour.  Fever 
thus,  and  even  other  violent  difeafes,  which 
go  on  in  a  flmilar  manner,  proceeding  through 
their  natural  courfe,  often  leave  the  patient 
free,  not  only  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but 
alfo  from  the  decay  arifen  from  fome  lefs 
violent  diiorder,  that  had  not  in  itfelf  a 
natural  progrefs  and  termination  in  health. 
Probably,  the  manner  in  which  this  happens 
will  ever  remain  inexplicable. 

C  2  Regular 
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Regular  tertians,  the  paroxyfms  of  which 
are  terminated  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours,  re- 
turning from  forty- fix  to  fifty  hours,  are  very 
rarely  fatal  in  temperate  or  cold  climates. 
When  they  deftroy,  it  is  by  a  violent  attack 
of  the  cold  fit,  which  does  not  happen  once 
in  a  thoufand  cafes;  or  by  weakening  the 
patient. 

Many  practitioners  confidering  how  rare- 
ly regular  tertians  are  fatal  in  temperate  or 
cold  climates,  and  that  when  they  have  gone 
through  their  natural  courfe,  patients  are  left 
in  more  perfect  health  than  before  their 
commencement,  have  thought  it  better  not 
to  rifk  the  application  of  any  remedy  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  cure  it,  lean:  the 
difeafe  mould  be  difturbed,  and  its  falu- 
tary  effects  be  prevented.  There  have 
accordingly  been  two  opinions  reflecting 
the  treatment  of  this  malady;  one,  that  it 
fhould  be  allowed  to  go  through  its  natural 
courfe ;  the  other,  that  remedies  mould  be 
employed  to  fhorten  and  carry  off  the- 
difeafe. 


It 
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It  is  meant,  firft,  to  enquire  into  the  prac- 
tice to  be  purfued,  where  medicines  having 
a  tendency  to  check  the  natural  period  of 
the  difeafe  are  not  applied;  and  afterwards, 
to  examine  into  the  effects  of  thofe  remedies 
which  have  been  erriployed  to  put  a  flop  to, 
or  fhorten  the  period  of  the  difeafe. 

If  the  practitioner  be  of  opinion  that  a 
regular  tertian  mould  go  through  its  natural 
courfe,  his  only  object  muft  be  to  avoid 
during  that  courfe  every  circumftance  that 
can  difturb  its  progrefs. 

With  this  view  enquiry  muft  be  made,  of 
what,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  living,  or  pe- 
culiarities of  the  climate,  or  what  accidents 
may  difturb  the  natural  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  attention  is  firft  drawn  towards  the 
employment  of  proper  food,  and  at  proper 
times,  both  as  it  is  generally  known,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  excites  diforder  in  a 
man  in  health,  efpecially  of  particular 
kinds  ;  and  as  practitioners  find  the  fyftem 
extremely  difordered  by  exhibiting  food  in 

C  3  certain 
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certain  quantities,  or  of  certain  qualities 
during  fever. 

Were  a  tertian  to  confift  of  two  parox- 
yfms  only,  it  might  not  be  neceffary  to  em- 
ploy any  food  whatever;  but  as  the  difeafe 
continues  many  weeks,  fometimes  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  that  nourifhment  mould  be  given. 
For  although  total  abftinence  has  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Jews  for  fix  days,  both  from 
food  and  drink,  and  although  men  have  fome- 
times exifted  twenty  days  upon  water  alone, 
yet  in  both  cafes  they  have  been  fo  exceffive- 
ly  reduced,  as  to  fhew  that  forbearance  from 
proper  nourishment  can  never  be  hazarded 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Two  things  mult  be  attended  to  in  the 
application  of  food  in  a  regular  tertian : 
Firft,  the  times  of  the  periods  of  a  regular 
paroxyfm,  and  intermiffion,  in  which  it 
mould  be  ufed.  Secondly,  the  qualities  of 
the  fubftances  employed. 

It  mull  occur  to  every  practitioner,  that 
the  digeftion  of  the  food  and  the  paroxyfms 
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of  fever  mould  be  entirely  gone  through  at 
different  times,  fo  that  the  one  may  not  in- 
terrupt the  other ;  for  it  is  known  from  ex- 
perience, that  digeftion  of  the  food  does  not 
take  place  fb  well  during  the  paroxyfm  of 
fever,  as  when  no  paroxyfm  isprefent;  and 
that  the  paroxyfm  is  itfelf  difturbed  by  the 
digeftion,  prolonged  by  it,  and  the  crifis 
rendered  more  imperfect  ;  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  digeftion  of  the  food  fhould 
be  kept  as  diftinct  as  poftible  from  the  pa- 
roxyfm of  fever. 

In  the  Treatife  on  Digeftion  by  the  Au- 
thor, it  has  been  fhewn,  that  it  is  natural  to 
man  to  make  only  one  meal  in  the  day,  i.  e. 
twenty-four  hours,  the  additional  ones  are 
merely  the  effect  of  luxury.  The  time  of 
the  principal  meal,  has  been  fixed  by  the 
habit  of  various  countries  and  different  ages, 
to  almoft  every  part  of  the  day ;  fometimes 
even  in  the  night,  and  that  without  any  great 
inconvenience.  In  a  tertian  of  forty-eioht 
hours,  there  ought  to  be  two  of  thefe  meals. 
But  as  a  tertian  takes  place  moft  frequently 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the 

C  4  evening, 
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•evening,  an'das  the  digeftion  of  food  requires 
eight  hours,  the  paroxyfm  muft  interfere  on 
the  day  in  which  it  takes  place,  with  the  ac- 
cuflomed  time  of  the  principal  meal :  for 
fuppoling  the  paroxyfm  to  take  place  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  at  lean:  eight 
in  the  evening  before  it  is  completely  termi- 
nated, and  fuppofing  the  ordinary  time  of 
the  principal  meal  eleven  in  the  morning,  it 
would  be  feven  in  the  evening  before  the 
digeftion  of  the  food  was  perfected.  If  the 
patient  fhould  continue  his  ordinary  habits, 
there  would  therefore  be  only  time  for  one 
meal  in  forty-eight  hours. 

The  time  at  which  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  eat  his  principal  meal,  is  the 
moft  eligible.  At,  that  hour  the  patient 
grows  hungry  by  habit,  and  if  it  mould  be 
pafled  over  without  eating,  his  appetite  is  loft 
and  in  confequence  the  digeftion  does  not 
take  place  fo  perfectly.  This  happens  more 
particularly,  when  it  has  been  ufual  to  ob- 
ferve  the  time  ftriftly,  fo  that  in  fome  per- 
fons,  naufea,  and  many  difagreeable  appear- 
ances arife,  both  from  omiftion  of  food  at 

the 
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the  ufual  time,  and  from  the  exhibition  of 
it  at  any  other  hour.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  queftion  whether  it  mould  be  ad- 
miniitered  in  confiderable  quantity,  only  on 
the  intermediate  day  between  the  paroxyfms, 
or  whether  the  hour  fhould  be  altered. 

When  the  patient  has  not  been  ftrictly 
tied  down  by  habit  to  one  particular  hour  it 
is  better  perhaps  to  alter  the  time,  and  give 
two  principal  meals,  one  fo  as  to  be  eight 
hours  before  the  paroxyfm  begins,  the  other 
about  fixteen  hours  after  the  paroxyfm  has 
gone  off.  But  when  the  time  of  the  principal 
meal  has  been  nearly  defined  by  habit,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  there  mould  be  only  one 
principal  meal  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the. 
ufualtime  of  the  intermediate  day;  and  fmall- 
er  quantities  of  food  mould  be  employed 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  the 
paroxyfm  takes  place,  counting  from  mid- 
night j  not  however,  nearer  to  the  parox- 
yfm than  fix  hours  before  it  comes  on,  nor 
folid  food  fooner  than  fix  hours  after  it  has 
entirely  ceafed. 
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The  quality  of  the  food  to  be  ufed  is  to 
be  confidered  with  relation  to  the  different 
ftates  of  the  difeafe. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  ter- 
tian, there  are  only  remiflions,  or  very  im- 
perfect intermiflions,  the  tongue  being  co- 
vered with  a  cruft,  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
head-ach,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  firft 
ftage  remaining  after  the  paroxyfm,  and 
during  the  whole  intermillion :  the  food  em- 
ployed  fhould  be  fuch  as  will  produce  no 
difturbance  in  thefyftem  during  its  digeftion. 
If  the  patient  be  moderately  ftrong,  which 
generally  is  the  cafe,  very  little  nourishment 
is  required.  In  this  cafe  too,  no  principal 
meal  mould  be  given. 

Farinaceous  matter  is  the  food  befr. 
adapted  to  the  organs  of  digeftion  of  the 
human  body.  When  feparated  from  the 
other  juices  of  vegetables  with  which  it  is 
united,  it  is  called  ftarch,  and  in  this  irate 
becomes  lefs  proper  for  food,  as  it  lofes  the 
difpoiition  to  enter  into  the  fermentations  in 
the  ftomach  necellary  for  its  converfion  into 
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chyle.  If  it  be  combined  with  water  with- 
out coagulation,  it  forms  a  vifcid  and  adhe- 

i 

live  folution,  difficult  of  digeftion;  but  if 
coagulated  and  diflblved  in  water  by  boiling, 
the  folution  is  much  lefs  adhefive.  When 
naturally  mixed  with  the  juices  of  vegetables, 
it  enters  readily  into  the  faccharine,  vinous, 
and  acetous  fermentations ;  but  in  this  cafe 
great  difference  arifes  from  the  juices  with 
which  it  is  combined  :  when  found  in  the 
roots  of  plants,  fuch  as  potatoes,  yams,  Sec. 
it  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  fermentation;  is 
therefore  more  flatulent  and  acefcent;  qua- 
lities that  render  it  improper  for  the  ftate  of 
a  tertian  at  prefent  treated  of.  It  is  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  enter  into  thefe  fermentations,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  feeds  of  the  gramina,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe. 

Of  the  feeds  of  the  gramina  rice  con- 
tains in  an  equal  bulk  a  greater  quantity 
.  of  farinaceous  matter  than  any  other  of 
the  feeds  of  the  gramina.  Before  it  is 
employed  the  hulk  is  entirely  taken  away, 
which  mould  always  be  the  cafe  with  the 
other  farinaceous  feeds  when  given  in  fever. 
It  is  believed  that  fome  afiringent  matter  is 

contained 
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Contained  in  the  feed  itfelf,  and  certainly  it  is 
of  lefs  eafy  digeftion  than  others  of  the 
grains  which  have  not  the  farinaceous  matter 
fo  firmly  compacted.  Wheat  is  abundant 
in  farinaceous  matter  in  the  next  degree;  and 
millet  differs  very  little  from  it;  rye  and 
barley  are  rather  more  prone  to  fall  into  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentations ;  oats  and 
maize  contain  the  farinaceous  matter  lefs  pure, 
and  have -been  fuppofed  to  ftimulate  the 
fyflem  during  their  digeftion.  Thefe  are 
the  feeds  of  the  gramina  ufually  employed 
in  Europe,  they  all  appear  proper  food  in 
this  ftate  of  an  intermittent,  and  better 
adapted  to  it  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
nourimment. 

Coagulation  of  thefe  feeds  is  indifpenfably 
necelfary  before  they  are  ufed.  It  has  been 
done  by  applying  heat  to  them,  alum,  alko- 
hol,  or  fome  other  coagulating  fnbftance. 
In  this  flate  of  fever,  coagulation  by  heat 
is  alone  proper.  Heat  may  be  applied  fo  as 
to  coagulate  thefe  feeds  by  breaking  them 
down  into  grofs  powder,  and  expoling  them 
to  a  heat  of  21 2°.  Another  mode  is,  by 
boiling  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  water, 

throwing 
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throwing  the  water  away  as  containing  parts 
that  might  have  been  dilTolved  before  co- 
agulation, as  well  as  extraneous  matter  ac- 
cidently  mixed  with  it.  They  may  after- 
wards be  dilTolved  by  boiling  in  water,  or 
ufed  whole. 

Another  mode  has  been  to  form  them  into 
thin  cakes  with  water,  and  expofe  them  to 
a  heat  fomewhat  more  than  1 1  2° ;  bit  this 
is  to  be  rejected,  as  it  forms  them  into  too 
compacl:  a  mafs,  which  cannot  be  ealily  pe- 
netrated by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach. 

The  gas  produced  during  the  fermentation 
of  bread,  and  expanded  by  the  heat  of  bak- 
ing, leaves  the  whole  mafs  very  porous,  and 
therefore  eafily  capable  of  abforbing  the 
watery  juices  of  the  ftomach;  it  alfo  in- 
creafes  the  coagulating  power  of  heat.  As 
large  maffes  of  a  mixture  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter and  water  fermenting  are  often  expofed 
to  a  much  greater  heat  than  2 1 2°,  the  interior 
parts  are  not  fufficiently  coagulated,  while 
the  outer  are  beginning  to  be  decompofed  or 
burn.  For  this  rcafon  fuch  maffes  are  often 
cut  into  flices  and  baked  a  fecond  time,  in 

order 
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order  to  perfect  the  coagulation.  This  pre- 
paration was  called  by  the  antients,  panis 
bifcocla. 

In  a  temperate  or  cold  country,  when  the 
patient  is  ftrong,  and  there  are  only  flight 
remiffions  at  the  beginning  of  an  intermit- 
tent, or  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinued fever,  excepting  that  the  exacerba- 
tions do  not  take  place  in  the  evening,  it 
is  not  necefTary  to  give  great  nourifhment, 
yet  fome  is    abfolutely    necelTary.  The 
Greek  phyficians  appear  plainly  not  to  have 
allowed  any  food  or  drink  whatever  on 
the  firft  days.    This  feems  improper,  for 
if  no  watery  fluid  were  exhibited,  the  pro- 
portion of  fluids  in  the  body  would  proba- 
bly be  too  much  diminifhed  by  the  vapour 
which  flies  off  from  the  lungs  and  other 
external  furfaces  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
necefTary  evacuations.  Accumulation  of  fea 
fait  could  not  take  place  if  neither  food 
nor  drink  were  thrown   into  the  body; 
but  common  fal  ammoniac  and  pholphoric 
ammoniac  arc  continually  forming  by  pro- 
cefTes  which  feem  rather  to  decompofc  than 
to  produce  blood  or  the  other  fluids,  and 

would 
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would  be  accumulated .    Yet  thefe  might  not 
be  detrimental,  as  water  might  be  formed 
.by  the  fame  decomp'ofition,  fo  as  to  render 
their  folutions  equally  dilute.1 

Neither  the  folids  nor  fluids  of  a  living 
body  are  fubject  to  putrefaction;  yet  fome 
portion  of  the  fluids  or  folids,  or  both,  feem 
to  verge  fo  near  putrefaction,  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  mucilaginous  matters  which  are 
conftantly  waihed  off  by  the  watery  fecre- 
tions.  Were  the  quantity  of  water  dimi- 
nished, they  might  not  be  carried  off,  but. 
go  ftill  farther  on  to  putrefaction,  producing 
lalts  and  vapours  which  might  be  pernicious. 
On  this  account  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
throw  watery  fluids  in  this  cafe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  into  the  blood  veffels. 

When  the  remiflions  and  intermiffions 
of  fever  are  very  imperfect,  or  when  the 
'difeafe  at  the  beginning  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continued  fever,  only  that  the  ex- 
acerbations do  not  take  place  in  the  evening, 
perhaps  it  is  not  neceffary  that  much  chyle 
mould  be  formed,  becaufe  when  the  inter- 
miflions  become  more  perfect,  there  will  be 

time 
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time  for  food  of  greater  nourishment  to  be 
digefted,  without  interfering  with  the  pa- 
roxyfmsof  the  difeafe;  nouriuiment  might 
therefore  be  out  of  the  queftion  at  this  time 
of  the  difeafe. 

One  fymptom  which  takes  place  in  this 
cafe  of  fever,  is  great  t hi rft:  a  natural  dif- 
pofition  therefore  to  throw  a  quantity  of 
watery  fluid  into  the  ftomach.  It  feems  to 
have  been  an  idea  of  many  phyficians  that 
every  natural  appetite  mould  be  refilled, 
but  in  difeafe  it  is  certain,  that  the  natural 
appetites  are  often  the  bell  guides.  It 
is  true  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when 
the  patient  willies  to  be  expofed  to  a  blafl 
of  air,  which  in  a  cold  country  is  certainly 
noxious,  although  a  free  air  might  be  pro- 
per in  a  warm  country.  The  loathing  of 
all  kinds  of  animal  food  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermittent,  -  when  the  intermiflions 
are  very  imperfect,  points  out  that  fuch 
food  mould  not  be  exhibited ;  and  the  defire 
for  drink  indicates  that  it  is  proper.  It  was 
laid  indeed  by  a  Greek  phyfician,  that  thirfl 
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would  {boner  go  offif  none  were  employed; 
Upon  trial  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe; 
if  no  drink  is  ufed,  the  patient  is  uneafy, 
much  more  reftlefs,  and  the  intermiffions 
are  longer  in  becoming  perfect.  It  feems 
indeed  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  but  a 
few,  the  practice  by  no  means  extenfive 
among  the  antients,  and  has  hardly  ever 
been  adopted  by  modern  practitioners.  It 
may  therefore  be  concluded  that  fome 
watery  fluid  mould  be  exhibited. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  intermit  at  firft,  but 
is  known  neverthelefs  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  intermittent,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the 
patient  mould  have  any  thing  exhibited  that 
will  form  chyle  or  blood,  becaufe  there  will 
foon  come  a  time  in  which  nourimment  can 
be  exhibited  without  the  difturbances  arifing 
from  the  procefs  of  chylification  interfering 
with  the  paroxyfm  of  fever.    In  this  cafe 
therefore  water  alone  might  be  thought  fuf- 
ficient,  if  the  matter  were  taken  a  priori. 
When  water  alone  is  drunk  the  thirft  is 
not  found  to  be  much  diminifhed,  perhaps 
it  is  abforbed  more  quickly,  certainly  it 
palfes  off  by  evaporation  from  the  fldn  and 
the  furface  of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  kidnics 
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nearly  as  pure  as  when  it  was  thrown  Into 
the  body,  and  leaves  the  patient  almoft  in 
the  fame  circumfrances  as  if  he  had  not 
drunk  it,  in  refpeel  to'his  feeling.  If  a  little 
farinaceous  matter  after  it  is  coagulated  be 
diffolved  in  water,  and  given  for  drink,  the 
fame  fudden  evacuation  of  the  water  actually 
does  not  take  place.  The  farinaceous  mat- 
ter feems,  while  undergoing  the  firft  procefs 
of  chylification,  to  arreft  the  water  in  the 
ftomach,  and  apparently  too  in  the  blood 
veifels,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  out 
by  the  fecretory  glands ;  as  it  is  certain  that 
when  fuch  a  folution  is  drunk,  the  fecretions 
from  the  fkin,  or  by  the  kidnies,  are  neither 
fo  copious  nor  fo  watery,  and  thiift  is  better 
allayed  than  when  water  alone  is  drunk.  The 
folution  generally  ufed  is  of  barley,  which 
may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
fome  acid  fruit.  The  feeds  of  any  other  of 
the  gramina  may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage. 

If  a  patient  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
ftreiVgth,  between  the  ager.  of  ten  or  twelve 
and  forty-five  or  fifty,  mould  befeized  with 
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an  intermittent,  and  the  intermiffion  fhould 
not  be  perfect,  he  mould  be  kept  the  firft 
three  or  four  days  on  this  kind  of  food  only. 

Where  intermiffions  or  remiffions  at  the 
beginning  are  more  perfect,  farinaceous 
matter  coagulated  and  boiled  until  nearly, 
but  not  entirely  diffolved,  may  be  ufed. 
And  where  remiffions  continue  very  imper- 
fect beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day,  food  of 
this  kind  becomes  neceffary.  It  appears 
from  Galen,  that  the  Greek  phyficians  were 
extremely  careful  with  regard  to  the  degree' 
farinaceous  feeds  ought  to  be  boiled.  But 
much  depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
of  the  patient;  ftrong :  digeftive  powers 
would  throw  out  foon  from  the  ftomach 
through  the  pylorus  a  folution,  which  a  lefs 
vigorous  ftomach  could  not  bear,  or  could 
hardly  digeft. 

Sago,  a  preparation  of  farinaceous  matter, 
contained  in  the  pith  of  a  palm  tree,  may  be 
confidered  as  next  in  point  of  facility  of  di- 
geftion,  and  may  be  given  where  a  greater 
degree  of  nourifhment  is  wifhed  than '  is 
found  in  barley-water. 

D  %  Panada, 


,  Panada,  bread  boiled  dowu  in  water,  is 
alfo  a  nouriihing  food  of  very  eafy  diges- 
tion. 

Any  of  the  farinaceous  feeds  of  the 
gramina,  barley,  forinftance,  may  be  boiled 
firft  in  a  little  water,  that  thrown  away  and 
frefh  water  being  added,  it  may  be  boiled 
until  it  is  almoft  entirely  diffolved ;  or  it  may 
be  boiled  until  it  is  foftened,  and  mixed 
with  raifins,  of  other  fuch  dried  fruits  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  boiling.  Such  fruits  as 
are  not  apt  to  become  flatulent  or  acefcent,  fuch 
as  grapes,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  or 
baked  fruits,  as  apples,  &c.  may  be  ufed  at 
the  beginning,  when  there  are  crifes,  but  im- 
perfect ones.  No  food  of  more  difficult  di- 
geftion  mould  be  employed  until  the  crifes, 
and  confequently  the  intermiflions,  lhall 
have  become  tolerably  perfect.  When  they 
are  but  perfect  in  a  certain  degree,  that  is, 
when  there  is  flill  languor,  fome  head-ach, 
&c.  after  the  crifis,  milk  and  animal  broths 
may  be  added  to  thefc.  When  the  crifes 
are  quite  perfect,  folid  animal  food  may  and 
ought  to  be  employed  on  the  intermediate 
day,  at  the  time  of  the  principal  meal.  On 
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the  day  on  which  the  pa^oxyfrn  takes  place, 
foods  of  eafier  digeftion  as  above  enumerat- 
ed; but  nothing  iolid  mould  be  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  for  fix  hours  before  the 
paroxyfm,  nor  till  the  crifis  is  completed. 

Lamb  and  veal  have  this  advantage  over 
other  meats  from  quadrupeds,  that  the  fla- 
vour depending  on  the  effential  oil  of  the 
animal  is  not  fo  ftrong,  and  provided  they 
are  fat  they  may  be  employed  advantageoufly. 

Many  practitioners  have  objected  to  the 
ufe  of  expreffed  oil  as  food  in  all  cafes  j  but 
it  appears  to  have  arifen  merely  from  the 
fuperftition  of  denying  what  is  grateful  to 
the  palate.  Expreffed  oil,  when  ufed  alone, 
produces  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  ftomach, 
a  degree  of  hxknefs,  and  that  particular  fen- 
fat  ion  called  cloying,  none  of  which  occur 
when  it  is  mixed  with  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous matter.  It  takes  off  the  adhefive- 
nefs  of  thefe,  as  alfo  of  the  folids  of  young 
animals,  and  fat  is  lefs  prejudicial  in  them 
than  in  older  animals,  when  it  has  acquired 
a  ftrong  flavour. 
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The  elder  animals  of  the  fame  fpecics  are 
better  in  broths,  taking  care  to  let  them 
cool,  fo  that  the  expreffed  oils,  which  contain 
the  effential  or  flavoured  oils,  may  be  care- 
fully taken  off  and  rejected.  Their  broths 
are  lefs  adhefive  and  glary  than  thofe  from 
young  animals. 

Rabbits  are  alfo  proper;  but  their  muf- 
cular  fibres  not  being  interfperled  with  ex- 
prefTed  oil  are  adhefive  when  young,  therefore 
fuch  as  are  of  a  year  old  at  leaft  ought  to  be 
chofen.  From  thefe  examples  it  may  eafily 
be  judged  what  other  kinds  of  animal  food 
from  quadrupeds  are  proper. 

Such  fillies  are  eligible  whofe  flavour  is 
not  conliderable,  generally  fuch  as  are  of  a 
white  colour;  fuch  as  are  not  adhefive  but 
of  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs ;  whitings 
for  example,  haddocks,  flounders,  turbot. 
Thofe  which  give  a  gelatinous  folution,  as 
plaice,  mould  be  rejected ;  and  others,  as 
foles,  which  from  their  firmnefs  are  of  dif- 
fici  It  digeftion,  and  moft  of  all,  highly  fla- 
voured fim.es. 

Shell, 
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Shell- fifli  of  all  forts  are  of  very  diffi- 
cult digeftion,  and  ought  even  to  be  rejected 
where  the  intermiffions  in  fever  are  very 
perfect. 

Milk,  where  it  is  not  coagulated  too 
firmly  by  the  ftrongly  coagulating  juice  of 
the  ftomach  of  adults,  is  proper,  but  ought 
never  to  be  coagulated  before  it  is  thrown 
into  the  ftomach.  All  other  animal  food 
fhould  be  coagulated  by  heat. 

Birds,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  the  gallinae  and 
palTeres  of  Linnaeus,  fuch  as  common  fowls, 
phealant,  peacock,  guinea-hen,  partridge, 
quail,  common  fparrow,  &c.  may  be  uled. 

The  empyreuma  acquired  by  roafting 
or  baking  of  meat  renders  it  difficult  of 
digeftion,  it  fliould  therefore  feldom  be  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  but  it  lhould  be  per- 
fectly coagulated  by  boiling,  &c.  which  is 
more  particularly  neceflary  in  the  older  and 
high  flavoured  animals. 

Frying  is  an  extremely  improper  mode  of 
coagulating  food,  the  original  flavour  being 
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entirely  retained,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  empyreuma  acquired.  This  mode  ought 
never  to  be  employed. 

Broiling,  if  the  food  is  not  high  flavoured, 
is  often  very  proper,  when  the  food  to  be 
broiled  is  thin. 

A  variety  of  different  fubftances  for  food 
have  been  enumerated,  and  even  thofe  only 
as  examples,  that  the  practitioner  may  not 
only  be  able  to  adapt  the  food  to  the  powers 
of  the  ftomach,  but  that  he  may  be  like- 
wife  able  to  allow  a  greater  variety  of  food 
when  the  patient  requires  much  nourifhment ; 
i.  e.  when  the  intermifTions  are  become 
perfect,  and  the  difeafe  going  on  through 
its  natural  courfe.    Attention  to  the  food 
is  of  much  confequence,  where  the  practi- 
tioner wifhes  to  prevent  the  difeafe  going 
through  its  natural  courfe. 

It  often  happens,  almoft  always,  that  the 
ufual  time  of  one  principal  meal  will  take 
place  once  during  the  intermiffion  of  a  re- 
gular tertian,  fo  that  there  mall  be  at  lean: 
twelve  hours  before  the  next  return  of  the 
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difeafe.  When  it  arrives  the  patient  mould 
eat  a  moderate  meal  of  fiich  food  as  has 
been  recommended  according  to  his  appetite 
and  powers  of  digeftion.  He  ought  not  to 
reffrain  himfelf,  as  the  body  would  become 
too  weak  for  want  of  fufficient  nourifhment, 
fhould  the  fever  go  through  its  natural 
courfe.  On  the  contrary,  he  fhould  not  be 
enticed  to  eat  too  large  a  quantity  by  entrea- 
ty, rich  fauces,  fpices,  or  high  flavoured 
food. 

It-  feldom  happens  that  the  hour  of  the 
principal  meal  recurs  twice  after  the  fever  is 
entirely  gone  off,  and  fo  that  the  fecond 
mall  be  ten  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next  paroxyfm;  but  where  it  does,  it 
is  better  to  refrain  from  eating  fo  much  at 
each  of  the  principal  meals  as  the  appetite 
might  feem  to  require,  as  in  this  cafe  the 
nourifhment  will  be  fufficient  from  two 
very  moderate  meals. 

When  the  time  of  one  of  the  principal 
meals  interferes  with  the  paroxyfm;  either 
the  ufual  hour  may  be  adhered  to,  living- 
only  vegetables,  even  although  thepatient  had 
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been  accuffomed  to  much  animal  food  when 
in  health ;  or  othervvife  it  may  be  altered. 
This  depends  partly  on  the  degree  of  habit 
of  regularity  the  patient  has  acquired.  Where 
it  is  great,  and  the  time  does  not  happen 
within  fix  hours  of.  the  paroxyfm,  it  is 
better  to  employ  a  light  repaft,  and  of  ve- 
getables only;  becaufe  where  the  habit  of 
regularity  is  ftrong,  if  the  time  be  palled  for 
an  hour  only  without  eating,  the  appetite  is 
loft,  and  great  difturbance  is  produced  in 
the  fyftem,  and  that  for  a  very  long  time, 
fo  that  it  would  tend  to  render  the  next 
paroxyfm  irregular,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
the  difeafe. 

Where  a  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to 
make  his  principal  meal  at  various  times, 
digeftion  will  go  on  perfectly,  if  the  ti  ne 
be  changed  three  or  four  hours,  lo  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  difeafe;  therefore  in 
this  cafe  it  is  better  to  ancicipate  that  princi- 
pal meal,  which  would  naturally  take  place, 
to  fix  hours  before  the  paroxyfm. 

That  food  of  great  nourifhment  fhould  be- 
allowed  at  the  time  of  the  principal  meal  is 
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contrary  to  theopinion  of  many  practitioners 
of  eminence,  and  would  be  improper  in  a 
difeafe  of  Ihorter  continuance  than  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  that 
the  tertian  is  to  be  fuffered  to  go  through 
its  natural  courfe,  and  in  four  months 
flrength  would  be  entirely  exhaufted,  were 
a  fmall  proportion  of  food  only  to  be  ufed, 
and  that  of  the  leaft  nutritive  kind. 

The  other  meals,  fuch  as  breakfaft  and 
fupper  in  this  country,  breakfaft  and  din- 
ner among  the  Romans,  mould  be  kept  to- 
tally clear  of  the  paroxyfms,  and  mould 
coniift  of  foods  *  eafily  digeftible.  No 
animal  food  mould  be  allowed,  but  veget- 
able, fuch  as  farinaceous  matter,  fruits  not 
much  difpofed  to  ferment  by  the  (viftous  or 
acetous  fermentations,  nor  prevented  from 
fermenting  by  drying  or  expofure  to  heat. 

To  give  an  example  in  a  regular  tertian, 
the  paroxyfms  of  which  take  place  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  where  the  intermif- 
Ijons  have  become  regular  and  perfect. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  patient  is  per- 
fectly 
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feftly  free  from  the  difeafe ;  breakfaft  in 
the  morning  may  be,  where  the  patient  is 
accuftomed  to  it,  tea  with  milk  and  fugar, 
and  bread  with  butter,  not  rendered  empy- 
reumatic  by  heat.  The  dinner,  foup, 
fifli,  and  meat,  with  fruits,  all  of  fuch 
kinds  as  have  been  enumerated;  but  this 
variety  only  where  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  it.  The  fupper  may  conrift 
of  potatoes  or  rice,  and  milk,  fago,  or  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine. 

If  the  patient  mould  fleep  during  the  night 
before  the  paroxyfm,  nothing  but  a  balin  of 
barley-water  mould  be  given  at  fix  or  eight 
in  the  morning.  If  inftead  of  ten  the  pa- 
roxyfm mould  come  on  at  twelve,  or 
later,  tea  with  bread  and  butter,  or  fuch 
other  food  may  be  given  at  eight  in  the 
morning.^  If  the  paroxyfm  mould  take 
place  at  ten,  it  will  probably  go  off  by 
eight  in  the  evening;  and  the  patient  when 
he  feels  eafy  mould  eat  fago,  bailey  boiled 
down  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
and  bread  with  milk,  &c. 

When 
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When  intermiffions  again  become  irregu- 
lar, towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe  no  folid 
animal  food  whatever  mould  be  employed, 
but  only  fuch  as  are  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  in  more  liberal  quantity. 

To  conclude,  for  the  firft  fortnight  food 
of  eafy  digeftion  mould  be  ufed  ;  afterwards 
more  nourifhing  food,  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  intermiffions  j  again' food  of 
eafier  digeftion  when  they  grow  imperfect 
towards  the  end. 

If  the  firft  attack  of  a  tertian  comes  on 
when  there  is  undigefted  food  in  the  fto- 
mach, the  ftomach  is  fo  much  difordered 
as  not  to  be  able  to  complete  the  digeftion. 
A  quantity  of  undigefted  matter  therefore 
remains  in  it,  fometimes  for  feveral  days, 
becomes  acid,  or  enters  into  the  putrefactive 
fermentation,  and  acts  as  a  ferment  upon 
whatever  is  thrown  in  of  even  the  lighteft 
food;  «  counteracts  the  digeftive  powers 
of  the  ftomach,  and  continues  to  propagate 
the  fame  kind  of  matter  as  long  as  it  re- 
'  ™mS  there>  Producing  a  difagreeable  fen- 
fation  in  the  ftomach,  and  preventing  the 
intermiffions  fro™  being  fo  perfect  as  they 
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otherwife  would  be.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  vomiting  which  takes  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe  would  clear 
the  ftomach ;  but  that  it  is  not  fo  is  evident, 
for  where  the  natural  vomiting  has  been 
violent  and  long  continued,  upon  admi- 
niftering  an  emetic  a  large  quantity  of 
undigefted  matter  has  been  thrown  out. 
An  emetic  fhould  therefore  be  always  ex- 
hibited when  the  time  between  the  laft  meal 
and  the  paroxyfm  has  been  too  fhort  for 
perfect  digeftion;  or  there  fhould  be  other 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  food  remains  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ap- 
pearances fhould  again  arife,  which  indicate 
that  the  ftomach  does  not  clear  itfelf  of  the 
wmole  food,  or  that  there  are  regurgitations 
of  matter  from  the  duodenum  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  ftomach,  the  emetic  mould 
be  repeated.  This  is  indicated  by  want  of 
appetite  on  the  day  on  which  the  paroxyfm 
does  not  take  place  when  there  are  no  other 
fymptoms  of  difeafe.  It  would  not  how- 
ever be  advifeable  to  exhibit  an  emetic, 
if  this  happened  once  only;    but  if  it 
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mould  continue  during  feveral  periods  of 
the  fever,    while  the  patient  lived  pro- 
perly with  regard  to  air  and  exercife,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  emetic. 
Noxious  matter  contained  in  the  ftomach 
produces,  befides  want  of  appetite,  acid, 
bitter,  or  putrid  eructations,  pain  in  the 
forehead,  and  fur  on  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue.    It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
quantity  of  noxious  matter  is  confiderable, 
or  that  it  confifts  of  folid  fubftances,  but 
a  fluid  may  difagree  as  readily  as  a  folid, 
produce   difagreeabje  fenfations,  and  pre- 
vent the  ftomach  from  acting  on  the  food, 
fo  that  the  digeftive  fermentation  fhall  not 
go  on  properly.    If  the  very  fmall  portion, 
which  may  act  as  a  ferment,  be  conlidered, 
it  will  appear  how  fmall  a  quantity  may  af- 
fect the  digeftion,  and  in  confequence  the 
patient  may  be  relieved  by  the  emetic,  al- 
though no  great  quantity  of  matter  be  thrown 
off  from  the  ftomach. 

If  the  emetic  be  exhibited  before  the  food 
has  had  time  to  pafs  down  from  the  duo- 
denum,  it  may  caufe  it  to  be  regurgitated, 
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palled  down  from  the  duodenum,  the  qmetic 
may  occalion  a  quantity  of  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  and  the  other  fluids,  fecreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  duodenum,  to  be  fecreted  and 
regurgitated  into  the  ftomach,  in  which  cafe 
the  patient  appears  to  throw  a  great  quantity 
of  thefe  fubftances  from  his  ftomach.  Thefe 
would  not   have  been  there,  but  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  emetic:  this  is  proved 
in  the  ficknefs  produced  by  the  motion  of 
a  carriage,  to  thofe  unaccuftomed  to  it,  and 
in  fea-ficknefs,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  other  fluids, 
fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  duodenum, 
are  thrown  up,  when  the  flomach  was  per- 
fectly empty  before  the  agitation.  There- 
fore as  it  does  not  follow,  when  a  fmall 
quantity  is  thrown  up  in  confequence  of  an 
emetic,  that  no  noxious  matter  was  con- 
tained  in  the  flomach ;  fo  neither  when 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  &c.  are  thrown  up, 
does  it  follow  that  they  were  contained  in  the 
ftomach,  or  in  any  cavity,  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  emetic,  but  that  a  fecretion 
might  be  occafioncd  by  the  emetic,  which 
would  not  otherwife   have  taken  place. 

When 
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When  the  emetic  is  not  exhibited  till  eight 
hours  after  the  principal  meal,  if  part  of  the 
food  is  thrown  up  undigefted,  it  certainly 
mews  a  deficiency  in  the  digeftion.  Whe- 
ther it  remains  at  this  time  in  the  ftomach, 
or  duodenum,  it  is  equally  noxious,  and 
mould  be  a  caufe  of  preferring  lighter  food. 

It  happens  alfo  frequently,  that  a  kind 
of  flime  forms  in  the  ftomach  in  intermit- 
tents,  which  feems  too  tough  to  be  carried 
through  the  pylorus,  and  not  capable  of  the 
digeftive  procefs  in  the  ftomach;  this  pro- 
duces the  fame,  or  even  worfe  appearances 
than  undigefted  food,  even  if  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  is  another  caufe  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  exhibiting  emetics. 

It  is  by  no  means  equal,  what  means  are 
employed  to  produce  vomiting;  but  that 
will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

When  an  emetic  is  employed  for  the 
above  purpofes,  it  is  neceiTary  the  patient 
mould  drink  fome  warm  watery  fluid,  to 
take  off  the  ftimulus  of  a  vain  attempt  to 
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evacuation.  This  vain  attempt  happens, 
when  any  moving  part  exerts  itfelf  to 
throw  a  fubftance  out  of  a  cavity  which 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  the  effort,  or  when 
an  effort  is  made  when  nothing  is  con- 
tained in  it an  J  pain  and  other  effects  of 
ftimuli  are  produced.  The  patient  mould 
drink  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  when 
the  fit  of  vomiting  is  over,  another  half 
pint ;  but  if  no  third  paroxyfm  of  vomiting 
mould  take  place,  warm  water  is  not  to  be 
given  to  excite  it.  But  if  in  the  fecond  fit 
of  vomiting  a  quantity  of  folid  or  undigcfted 
food  mould  be  thrown  up,  a  third  fit 
mould  be  excited  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fecond,  which  conftantly  clears  the  ftomach 
of  all  noxious  matter,  remaining  from  in- 
digeftionj  therefore  it  is  no  longer  neceffary 
to  drink  more  than  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fome  fluid,  to  warn  the  throat  and  mouth. 

To  recapitulate  what  we  have  faid  with 
refpect  to  the  proper  food,  and  rendering 
the  ftomach  fit  for  its  digeftion,  the  only 
food  proper,  where  the  difeafeputson  the  ap- 
pearance of  continued  fever  at  the  beginning, 
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excepting  that  exacerbations  do  not  take 
place  in  the  evening,  are  folutions  of  fari- 
naceous matter:  where  there  are  crifes  at 
the  beginning,  although  very  imperfect, 
farinaceous  matter  in  fubrtance  coagulated 
and  boiled  down  again  until  foft,  mould 
form  the  nourifhment;  if  the  crifis  at  firft 
mould  be  nearly  perfect,  the  food  during 
the  firft,  or  even  lecond  week,  mould  be  fari- 
naceous matter,  and  fruits ;  but  in  the  fecond 
or  third  week,  if  the  crifis  mould  become 
perfect,  or  nearly  fo,  milk  not  coagulated, 
and  animal  broth  may  be  at  nrft  added,  and 
fometimes  folid  animal  food  of  eafy  digef- 
tion.    When  the  crifis  becomes  perfect  on 
the  day  on  which  the  paroxyfm  does  not 
take-  place,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
patient,  food  fhould  be  exhibited  nearly  in 
the  lame  manner  as  in  health.    No  folid 
food  of  any  kind,  and  of  fluids  only  folu- 
tions of  farinaceous  matter,  fhould  be  al- 
lowed for  eight  hours  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  paroxyfm.    After  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  farinaceous  matter  in  a  folid  form, 
broths  or  milk  may  be  made  ufe  of  on  the 
day  of  the  paroxyfm j  and  finally  the  flo- 
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mach  mould  be  kept  free  from  noxious 
matter  by  emetics. 

The  ftate  of  the  inteftinal  canal  requires 
particular  attention.  In  a  regular  tertian, 
•where  no  accident  takes  place,  theperiftaltic 
motion  goes  on  with  tolerable  regularity, 
excepting  during  the  paroxyfm ;  fometimes 
however,  the  want  of  periftaltic  motion,  or 
the  diminution  of  it,  which  takes  place  du- 
ring the  paroxyfm,  does  not  go  off  imme- 
diately after  the  crifis,  when  the  crifis  is 
incomplete  ;  in  this  ca{$,  fo  far  as  it  affects 
the  inteftinal  canal,  laxatives  rnufl  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  retention  of  faeculent 
matter  in  the  inteftines;  for  if  any  remains 
when  the  next  paroxyfm  comes  bn,  the 
whole  fyftem  is  greatly  deranged  by  it,  and 
an  imperfect:  crifis  is  often  produced. 

Some  practitioners  have  fuppofed  that 
this  difeafe  depended  on  a  humour,  which 
might  be  evacuated  by  purgatives.  They 
have  not  however  mown  from  experiment, 
that  any  humour,  that  is  to  fay,  any  fluid 
or  folid,  poffefling  noxious  qualities,  fub- 
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fitted  in  the  fyilem.  This  opinion  might  be 
overlooked  as  mere  hypothecs,  were  it  not 
to  warn  young  practitioners  againft  the  em- 
ployment of  purgatives  in  regular  tertians, 
excepting  to  produce  regular  evacuations,  as 
they  tend  to  produce  irregularity  and  acci- 
dents in  the  difeafe.  The  author  has  feen 
instances  of  the  reproduction  of  the  difeafe, 
after  it  had  been  carried  off  naturally,  or 
by  remedies,  by  the  ufe  of  a  purgative,  and 
there  are  many  fuch  recorded. 

This  fubject  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of  afterwards.  All  to  be  done  then  is  to  take 
care  that  no  faeculent  matter  is  retained  in  the 
inteftinal  canal.  This  fhould  be  prevented 
by  employing  the  molt  gentle  laxatives. 

Purgatives  are  of  feveral  defcriptions  ; 
there  are  fome  that  ftimulate  the  orifices  of 
the  excretory  duds  of  the  glands  of  the  in- 
terlines, and  by  that  means  produce  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  watery  fluids,  that  is  principally 
of  fuperfluous  water,  with  the  falts,  and 
putrefcent  mucilage  of  the  blood.  Thefe 
fluids,  by  their  quantity,  and  poffibly  by 
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the  ftimulus  of  the  falts  contained,  increafe 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  copious  watery  evacuations.  Neu- 
tral falts  arc  purgatives  of  this  kind,  for 
inftance  natron  vitriolatum,  natron  phofpho- 
ratum:  as  are  likewife  falts  confilting  of 
acids  and  magnefia,  as  magnefia  vitriolata ; 
likewife  folid  acids  that  require  a  great 
quantity  of  water  to  render  them  fluid,  as 
tartar,  &c.  thefe  affect  the  inteftines  only, 
and  hardly  produce  any  alteration  in  the 
general  fyftem ;  they  are  however,,  not  pro- 
per for  the  prefent  purpofe.  Copious  eva- 
cuation is  not  wanted,  but  limply  that  any 
noxious  matter  fhould  be  evacuated. 

There  are  feveral  purgative  juices  contain- 
ed principally  in  fruits,  or  the  flower  leaves 
of  flowers.  It  has  not  yet  been  afcertained 
whether  they  contain  one  fubftance  or  feve- 
ral; this  fubftance  is  contained  in  tamarinds, 
prunes,  caflia ;  the  like  kind  of  purgatives 
is  alfo  contained  in  the  flowers  of  the  da malk 
role,  of  violets,  in  manna,  &c.  Thefe 
have  a  kind  of  mixed  operation,  they  partly 
Simulate  the  ends  of  the  excretory  ducl:s 
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of  the  glands,  opening  into  the  inteftines, 
and  partly  tend  to  increafe  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  infeftines,  but  rarely  have 
any  effect  on  the  fyftem  generally.  Thefe 
are  apt  to  produce  flatulency.  .  Thefe  Would 
be  more  proper  than  the  clafs  enumerated, 
but  rhey  are  too  uncertain  in  their  operation 
to  be  depended  upon.  There  are  purgatives 
which  increafe  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftmes  alone,  and  o  eafioB  the  contents 
of  the  inteftines  to  be  fooner  carried  down- 
wards and  evacuated,  having  at  the  fame 
time  httle  or  no  tendency  to  increafe  the  fe- 
cretion,  excepting  accidentally,  as  rhubarb, 
fulphur,  &c.  If  not  given  in  too  large  dofes 
thefe  have  no  effect  on  the  fyftem  generally; 
if  given  in  too  large  dofes  they  occafion  fpaf- 
modic  contraction  of  the  inteftines,  and  con- 
fequently  griping  pain,  and  by  that  means 
afreet  the  fyftem  generally,  if  however, 
twenty-rive  grains  only  of  rhubarb,  or  a 
drachm  of  fulphur,  mould  be  employed  in 
adults,  they  will  commonly  have  fuflicient 
effect,  and  neither  violent  griping  nor  af- 
fection of  the  fyftem  will  be  produced. 
Purgatives  fuch  as  jalap,  fcammony,  colo- 
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quintida,  and  the  like,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  act  on  the  inteftines,  make  an 
impreffion  on  the  whole  fyftem,  are  there- 
fore certainly  improper. 

That  thefe  effects  are  actually  produced 
by  thefe  different  kinds  of  purgatives,  is 
proved  by  employing  them  on  a  man  in 
perfect  health.  Give  a  man  in  perfect 
health  an  ounce  of  natron  vitriolatum,  or 
any  other  of  the  firft  kinds  of  purgatives 
in  a  proper  dofe,  cliffolved  in  four  ounces  of 
warm  water,  to  prevent  them  from  affect- 
ing the  ftomach  too  much ;  in  two  or  three 
hours  a  copious  watery  evacuation  thall  take 
place,  and  be  followed  by  three  or  four 
others,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  medicine 
be  gone  off  in  four  or  five  hours,  with 
hardly  any  griping,  or  any  alteration  of 
the  pulfe,  or  any  other  operation  on  the 
fyftem.  Give  a  man  alfo  in  perfect  health 
an  ounce  or  two  of  pulp  of  caffia,  or  any 
of  the  purgatives  of  the  fecond  clafs,  in  five 
or  fix  hours  after,  griping,  flatulency,  and 
diforder  in  the  bowels,  a  half  watery,  half 
feculent  flatulent  evacuation,  fhaU  take 
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place,  followed  by  borborygmi,  and  one  or 
two  evacuations  of  the  famedefcription.  Give 
to  another  man  in  health  twenty-five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  in  two  or  three  hours  after- 
wards he  fhall  feel  a  difagreeable  fenfation 
in  his  bowels,  followed  by  fome  griping, 
and  foon  afterwards  a  copious  facculent  eva- 
cuation fhall  take  place,  perhaps  a  fecond 
one  of  the  fame  kind,  the  perfon  not  feeling 
any  other  affection  of  the  fyftem,  nor  any 
frequency  of -the  pulfe.    Give  to  another 
perfon  in  health  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  in 
an  hour  or  two  he  will  feel  uneafinefs  in  his 
ftomach,  a  difagreeable  fenfation  all  over  his 
body,  the  pulfe  will  be  quickened,  and  with 
perhaps  lefs  griping  than  when  the  caffia  or 
rhubarb  were  exhibited,  there  fhall  three 
or  four  copious  watery  evacuations  follow 
afterwards,  with  moifiure  on  the  fkin,  or 
fometimes  copious  fweating. 

Indeed  it  is  poffible  by  mixing  the  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  this  fourth  kind  together,  and 
exhibiting  fmall  dofes,  to  produce  the  effect 
without  making  any  great  impreffion  on  the 
fyftem;  but  it  is  unneceffary  to  have  recourfe 
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to  them  when  there  are  a  fufficient  number  of 
the  proper  kind.  Generally  great  advantages 
are  derived  by  mixing  different  fpeoies  of 
purgatives  together;  but  this  dilijuifitidh 
would  lead, to  too  great  a  digreffion  in  this 
place;  we  may  only  notice  that  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  keeping  the  primae  viae  clear  of  fe- 
culent matter  in  regular  tertians,  it  is  better 
to  mix  rhubarb,  fulphur,  &c.  together, 
than  to  exhibit  them  fingly. 


When  laxatives  are  employed,  their  ope-' 
ration  fhould  be  entirely  over,  and  the  intef- 
tines  perfectly  quiet,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  paroxyfm.  Wi.en  thofe 
which  increafe  the  periiialtic  motion  only 
are  exhibited,  it  is  long  before  their  erTecl: 
has  entirely  ccafed ;  therefore  when  it  is 
neceffiry  to  employ  them,  they  mould  be 
exhibited  at  lealt  eighteen  hours  before  the 
fucceeding  paroxylm  is  to  take  place. 

Excepting  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
no  purgative  Ihould  be  exhibited  without 
there  be  coflivenefs,  or  diforder  of  the  in- 
teftines. 

When 
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When  a  tertian  begins  without  any  crifis, 
but  nearly  fimilar  to  a  continued  fever,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  exacerbations 
take  place  in  the  morning,  and  relaxations 
at  night;  fometimes  the  exacerbations  take 
place  in  the  evening  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  continued  fever.   In  the  firft  cafe  the  time 
of  relaxation  is  the  ordinary  time  of  fleep, 
and  the  patient  ileeps  tolerably  well  during 
the  nighr ;  but  in  the  fecond  the  exacerbation 
being  at  its  greateft  height,  at  this  time  the 
patient  is  prevented  from  fleeping.  It  is  not 
proper  in  either  cafe  to  employ  opium,  the 
lleep  it  produces  under  thefe  circumfrances 
being  reftlefs  and  unrefreming.    When  the 
paroxyftns  and  remiffions  of  a  regular  ter- 
tian become  perfect,  if  the  paroxyfms  Ihould 
happen  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  firit  ftage 
continuing  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  fecond  two,  three,  or  four  hours  longer, 
and  a  crifis  ihould  then  take  place  with  pro- 
fufe  fweating  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  criiis,  the  patient  falls    into  fleep 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  paroxyfm,  flceps  an 
hour  or  two,  during  which  time  the  criiis 
terminates,  and  the  patient  generally  wakes 
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languid:  if  the  intermiflion  is  perfect  he 
fleeps  found  during  that  night,  commonly 
fweating  during  the  courfe  of  it,  and  the 
next  night  he  fleeps  nearly  as  in  health.  If 
the  paroxyfm  fhould  take  place  at  four  in 
the  evening,  the  fir  ft  ftage  continues  till  fix, 
the  hot  fit  continuing  till  ten ;  fhould  the 
crifis  come  on  at  this  time  with  profufe 
fweating,  the  patient  commonly  falls  afleep 
about  twelve  or  one,  and  fleeps  without 
intermiffion  the  whole  night,  waking  with 
fome  degree  of  fatigue,  which  however  goes 
off.     The  fleep  is  natural,  or  nearly  fo  on 
the  fucceeding night.  Should  fleep  either  not 
take  place,  or  be  very  reftlefs,  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  attend  to  any  accidental  caufe,  as 
improper  food,  faeculent  matter  contained  in 
the  inteftines.    Thefe  apparent  caufes  ought 
to  be  removed  before  opium  is  employed, 
otherwife  the  fleep  produced  by  it  will  ft  ill 
be  reftlefs  and  unrefrefhing. 

If  want  of  fleep  or  unrefrefhing  fleep 
ftiould  take  place  without  any  fuch  apparent 
caufe,  opium  may  generally  be  employed 
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advantageoufly  during  the  whole  time 
the  intermiflions  are  regular  and  per  feci:. 
About  two  thirds  of  a  grain  is  ufually  a 
proper  dofe.  The  operation  is  rendered 
more  effectual  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  fome  active 
preparation  of  antimony. 

When  a  regular  tertian  continues  two 
or  three  months,  and  the  paroxyfms  be- 
come (lighter,  but  longer,  and  run  into  one 
another,  opium  may  be  employed  with  great, 
advantage,  fhould  the  fleep  be  reftlefs  and 
unrefrefhing. 

This  is  fufEcient  at  prefent  with  regard 
to  procuring  reft  by  opium,  or  its  other 
effects.  The  Author  will  have  occafion  to 
attend  to  it  farther  afterwards. 

When  the  paroxyfm  is  about  to  come  on, 
the  patient  mould  be  laid  in  bed,  where  no 
part  of  the  fyftem  is  difturbed  by  his  Situa- 
tion. The  heart  neither  has  fuch  a  height 
to  throw  the  blood  as  in  an  erect  pofition, 
nor  have  the  powers  of  circulation  fuch  a 
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column  of  blood  to  fuftain  and  overcome  in 
the  afcending  veins.  The  heart  therefore 
and  the  powers  of  circulation  are  left  to 
employ  their  whole  force  unincumbered, 
during  the  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe.  When 
in  a  horizontal  pofture,  the  body  is  fup- 
ported  on  a  great  number  of  parts,  confe- 
quently  the  prefTure  is  more  equally  on 
every  part  of  the  body ;  the  fyftem  is  not 
exhaufted  by  an  exertion  of  mufcular  power 
to  keep  the  parts  fupported  in  balance.  A 
more  equal  degree  of  warmth,  moifture,  and 
relaxation  takes  place  in  bed  over  the  whole 
body,  and  gives  a  greater  difpofition  to  the 
crifis  taking  place  early  and  being  more 
perfect.  There  are  no  ligatures  applied  to 
any  part  fo  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from, 
flowing  freely.  The  patient  mould  go  to 
bed  about  an  hour  before  the  commencement 
of  the  paroxyfm,  continuing  there  during 
the  whole  of  it.  This  is  not  fo  necefTary 
however  towards  the  end  of  a  regular  ter- 
tian, when  the  paroxyfms  become  llighter 
and  are  extended, to  a  greater  length. 
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It  is  by  no  means  proper  that  the  patient 
fhould  be  in  bed  during  the  intermiffions, 
excepting  at  the  ordinary  time  of  fleep. 

The  mufcles  Iofe  their  firmnefs  by  con- 
tinuance in  bed  during  health  for  a  longer 
time  than  neceffary  for  fleep.  The  whole 
body  becomes  plumper,  Softer,  more  dif- 
pofed  to  be  acted  upon  by  every  thing  that 
has  effects  upon  it,  fuch  as  emetics,  purga- 
tives, expofure  to  cold,  Stimulants,  and 
the  caufes  of  difeafe.  The  Strength  of  the 
moving  parts  is  very  considerably  diminish- 
ed by  lying  in  bed:  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion are  diminifhed,  the  appetite  is  not 
excited  from  the  fame  want  of  food.  Lefs 
food  is  received  into  the  Stomach,  and  the 
fame  food  is  more  apt  to  produce  disturb- 
ance in  the  fyftem.  By  continuance  in  bed 
a  man  alfo  becomes  languid  in  his  mind, 
and  more  unwilling  to  exert  himfelf  in  ex- 
ercife,  or  labour  of  any  fort. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  paroxyfms, 
excepting  that  the  patient  fhould  be  allowed 
to  fleep,  if  he  be  difpofed  juft  after  the 
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paroxyfm  is  gone  off,  and  during  the  natu- 
ral time  of  fleep,  the  patient  mould  drefs  in 
his  ordinary  cloathing,  and  that  even  in  cafes 
where  he_is  too  weak  to  remain  in  an  upright 
pofture,  which  however  does  not  happen  in 
the  cafe  the  author  is  now  treating. 

The  exertions  which  take  place  during 
the  paroxyfm,  leave  the  patient  fomewhat 
weaker  after  thecrifis  has  taken  place  and  the 
whole  paroxyfm  completely  gone  through, 
than  he  would  have  been  independent  of  it. 
The  natural  powers  of  the  body  foon  get  the 
better  of  this  weaknefs,  andreftore  the  patient 
to  his  former  vigour.  When  a  new  parox- 
yfm fucceeds  a  former  one,  after  a  fhort 
interval,  this  will  alfo  exhauft  the  powers  of 
the  body  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  leave  the 
patient  ftill  weaker.  Were  the  difeafe  how- 
ever to  confift  of  two  regular  paroxyfms 
only,  both  terminated  by  complete  crifes, 
the  natural  powers  of  the  body  would  proba- 
bly overcome  this  fecond  weaknefs.  But 
when  paroxyfm  returns  after  paroxyfm,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  even  the  moll  regular  tertian, 
and  repeated  weakneffes  are  left  after  each, 

he 


he  does  not  recover  fufficiently  in  the  inter- 
vals to  encounter  the  next,  with  his  powers 
perfect,  and  of  courfe  every  fubfequent  pa- 
roxyfm  will  leave  him  ftill  weaker,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  difeafe  were  perfectly  regular 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  during  the 
whole  of  its  progrefs. 

When  there- is  hardly  any  remiffion  at 
the  beginning  of  a  tertian,  and  afterwards 
imperfect  intermiffions,  there  is  not  time 
during  the  interval,   for  the  ftrength  to 
be  recruited,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
the  intermiffions  are  perfect,  or  nearly  fo. 
In  this  cafe,  by  the  time  the  intermif- 
fions become  regular  and  tolerably  perfect, 
the  patient   is  already  much  reduced  in 
ftrength,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  to  keep  up 
the  powers  of  the  body  after  the  intermif- 
fions have  become  regular  and  perfect:,  the 
patient  may  not  be  able  to  fupport  the 
mocks  of  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  difeafe. 
He  may  either  fink  in  the  cold  fit,  or  when 
towards  the  end  the  paroxyfms  grow  more 
irregular,  weaknefs  may  take  place  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  prove  fatal,  or  the  difeafe 
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may  be  rendered  irregular.  When  the  pa- 
roxyfms  become  regular,  the  practitioner 
ihould  theiefore  endeavour  to  reftore  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  as  much  as  poffible 
to  its  natural  ftate* 

The  firft  attention  to  this  indication,  is  to 
employ  proper  food,  to  take  care  that  the 
primae  viae  perform  their  functions  well,  that 
ileep  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  patient 
lhall  not  indulge  himfelf  in  bed  when  it  is 
not  the  time  of  natural  reft,  and  when  the 
paroxyfms  are  completely  over. 

Practitioners  have  imagined  that  fomething 
more  might  be  done  to  recruit  the  ftrength 
of  the  body,  when  merely  leaving  it  to 
thefe  natural  means  :  that  medicines  might 
produce  this  effect;  but  their  ideas  on  the 
iubject  are  very  much  confufed,  which  ren- 
ders it  neceffary  to  inveftigate  the  fubject 
more  particularly. 

The  idea  of  ftrength  which  fiift  prefents 
itfelf  in  inanimate  matter  is  cohelive  power. 
Steel  requires  a  greater  force  to  break  it 
than  marble,  theiefore  is  deemed  ftronger. 

Although 
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Although  the  fame  power  will  bend  an 
equal  bar  of  gold  which  will  not  bend  an 
equal  bar  of  fteel,  yet  if  equal  bars  of  thefe 
metals  be  fixed  at  one  end  fimilarly  in  every 
refpeft,  a  weight  at  leaft  four  times  as  great 
will  be  required  to  break  the  gold  as  will 
be  neceiTary  to  break  the  fteel,  if  hung 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  In  this  refpect 
the  gold  bar  is  the  ftrongeft;  but  if  the 
idea  of  ftrength  be  taken  from  their  bend- 
ing, the  fleel.  Both  thefe  ideas  of  ftrength 
have  been  adopted  by  practitioners  in  me- 
dicine. The  ftreneth  confining  in  inflexi- 
bility,  may  be  admitted  in  parts  of  the 
human  body,  fuch  as  bones,  although  not; 
rigoroufly.  A  bone  is  fiid  to  be  ftrong 
which  does  not  break  when  a  great  power 
is  applied  to  it-;  weak,  when  broken  by  a 
flight  one. 

That  ftrength  which  prevents  parts  from 
being  torn  afunder,  has  often  been  confidercd 
as  ftrength  in  medicine,  as  when  the  gaf- 
trocnemii  mufcles  contract  fuddenly,  or 
with  great  force,  the  tendo  Achillis  fome- 
times  gives  way;  it  wants  therefore  fuf- 
ficient  cohefive  power  to  apply  the  force  of 
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thefe  mufclcs  to  the  foot.  In  this  cafe  the 
mufcular  power  of  thefe  mufcles  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  diminifhed,  becaufe  their  force 
of  contraction  is  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
ftrength  of  the  tendon;  it  is  the  tendon 
only  that  is  weak.  In  fimilar  cafes  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  body  generally 
is  weak. 

When  the  whole  of  a  contractile  fibre 
of  a  mufcle  contracts  at  once,  all  the  par- 
ticles muft  come  nearer  each  other  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  fibre  contracts ;  it  is 
impoft  ble  that  particles  can  come  nearer 
one  another,  and  go  to  a  greater  d  fiance 
at  the  fame  tim\  and  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion,  therefore  every  mufcular  fibre  in  con- 
tracting, muft  poftefs  a  power  of  refifting  its 
whole  force  in  every  part,  fo  as  not  to  break 
by  its  own  power  of  contraction.  Suppofing 
one  half  of  a  fibre  of  a  mulcle  fbould  con- 
tract, the  other  half  mould  remain  at  red-, 
that  which  remains  at  reft  muft  be  looked 
upon  in  the  fame  light  as  a  tendon,  and  if 
broken  through  would  not  evince  any  want 
of  mufcular  power,  excepting,  perhaps,  fo 
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far  as  that  the  exertion  not  being  in  the 
whole  mufcle,  the  effecT:  woul.l  be  lefs. 

The  many  cavities  in  the  body  of  various 
forms  deftined  to  contain  fluids  or  fU.ds, 
may  be  divided  into  two  claries,  thofe 
opening  externally,  and  thofe  not  opening 
externally  ;  the  gall  bladder  for  inftance  is 
of  the  rirft  kind;  of  the  fecond,  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart.  There  is  alfo 
a  third  kind  of  bag,  which  isaiot  naturally 
deftined  to  contain  any  thing,  but  merely  fo 
much  fluid  as  to  moiften  the  furface  fo  as 
to  allpw  of  motion,  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  and  peritonaeum.  The  firft  kind, 
deftined  to  receive  and  contain,  for  a  certain 
length  qf  time,  matters  thrown  into  them, 
may  fometimes  be  filled  with  fuch  a  quan- 
tity as  to  diftend  them  to  a  degree  that 
would  burft  them,  had  the  body  and  the 
bags  themfelves  loft  their  life.  In  this  cafe 
the  cohefive  power  might  be  confideied 
as  too  weak.  This  hardly  ever  happens  in 
the  living  human  body.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  cavities  of  the  fecond  kind, 
which  do  not  open  externally.  Of  the 
cavities  which  naturally  contain  only  a  fuf- 
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ficient  quantity  of  fluids  to  moiften  them, 
there  are  many  inftances-pf  fluids  thrown 
in  fo  as  to  burn;  them.  The  {kin  of  the 
leg  for  in  .lance  burfts,  in  cedematous  fwell 
.ling;  but  this  has  hardly  ever  been  attri- 
buted to  weaknefs.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  medicines  capable  of  increafing  the  co- 
hefive  power  of  the  fibres,  or  membranes 
of  the  body,  werq  capable  of  giving  greater 
contractile  power.  Alum,  oak  hark,  and 
other  atlririgeiats,  increafe  the  adhefive  power 
of  the  ikin  of  a  dead  animal  considerably, 
therefore  have  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  act 
in  this  way  as  ftrcrgthening  remedies,  not 
corsfidering  that  if  power  oi  contraction  de- 
pend upon  cohtfive  power,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  apply  the  fmall  dofes  of  thofe 
mecici  es  ufually  exhibited.  What  tanner 
would  attempt  to  tan  a  hundred  weight  of 
leather  with  a  drachm  of  oak  bark? 

Mufcul.ir  flrcngth  dees  not  .therefore  de- 
pend on  cohefive  power. 

Elafticity  is  the  property  by  which  the 
particles  of  an  inanimate  folid  come  nearer 
to,  or  recede  from  one  another. 

If 
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If  a  (reel  rod  be  bent,  the  particles  on  the 
infiJe  of  the  curvature  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  one  another,  while  the  particles 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  curvature  will  be  car- 
ried to  a  greater  diltance,  but  without  lofs 
of  continuity,  for  as  foon  as  the  bending ' 
power  is  removed,  the  particles  that  were 
brought  nearer  will  force  themfelves  to  a 
greater  diltance,  and  thofe  which  were  on 
the  outfide  of  the  curvature  will  approach 
each  other,  and  not  only  fo  as  to  reftore  the 
b.;r  to  its  original  ftate,  but  hkewife  to  give- 
it  a  bend  on  the  oy-pofite  fide,  and  fo  it 
will  continue  to  vibrate  for  fome  time. 

If  a  rod  of  any  elaftic  fubftance,  fuch  as 
fteel  or  catgut,  be  fixed  perpendicularly  at 
the  upper  end,  and  a  weight  be  hung  at  the 
lower  end,  the  rod  will  be  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length,  but  at  the  fame  time  become 
feialler  in  diameter.  Upon  removing  the 
weight  it  will  return  to  its  original  length 
and  diameter,  and  Vibrations  will  take  place 
in  it,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  anfe,  on  removing  the  bend- 
ing power  from  the  bent  rod. 
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If  a  force  be  applied  to  both  the  ends  of 
a  cylindrical  rod  of  fteel,  fo  as  to  prefs 
them  towards  one  another,  the  rod  will  be 
fhortehed  and  rendered  of  a  larger  diameter; 
on  removing  the  power  the  rod  will  return 
to  its  former  length  and  diameter;  fimilar 
vibrations  taking  place  until  it  fettles  at  its 
proper  length. 

If  a  fleel  ring  be  prefTed  forward  upon  a 
cone,  the  diameters  of  whch  increafe  flowly, 
the  diameter  of  the  ring  will  become  greater, 
but  on  withdrawing  the  cone,  vibrations 
will  take  place  in  the  ring,  until  it  fettles  at 
its  original  diameter  and  thicknefs. 

If  a  rod  of  a  perfectly  unelaftic  fubftance 
be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  be  drawn 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will  break 
without  having  been  lengthened  in  the 
leaft. 

An  elaftic  rod  thus  drawn  out  will  allow 
itfelf  to  be  lengthened  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  will  afterwards  be  broken. 
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If  a  dead  mufcular  fibre  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  a  weight  be  fufpended  at  the  other, 
it  will  be  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length ; 
the  weight  being  removed  it  will  return  to 
its  original  length. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  dead  mufcular 
fibre  be  prefled  together  by  a  power  applied 
at  the  ends,  it  will  be  rendered  fhorter  and 
thicker;  on  removing  the  power  it  will 
return  to  its  former  length  and  fize. 

If  a  dead  mufcular  fibre  be  bent  into  a 
ring,  and  any  power  be  applied  to  diftend 
it,  its  diameter  will  be  increafed,  but  when 
the  power  is  removed,  it  will  return  to  its 
former  ftate. 

So  if  a  power  be  applied  to  IefTen  the 
diameter  of  a  dead  mufcular  ring,  it  will 
contract:,  but  on  removing  the  power,  it  will 
immediately  increafe  to  its  former  fize,  and 
vibrations  would  take  place  were,  nothing 
to  act  but  elafticity. 
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The  moving  fibres  of  the  body  are  there- 
fore endowed  with  an  elaftic  power,  by 
which,  on  being  either  extended  or  con- 
traded  beyond  their  natural  ftate,  they 
will  be  reftored  as  foon  as  the  power  is  re- 
moved, by  which  they  are  diftended  or 
contracted. 

Whether  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  living 
body  arc  prolonged  beyond  what  their  elal- 
ticity  would  allow,  or  fhortened  more,  is  a 
queftion  only  to  be  decided  by  experiment. 

If  an  animal  be  fuddenly  killed  by  a  eaufe 
not  affecting  the  elaftici'y,  it  will  be  found 
on  laying  bare  any  mufcle,  and  d effecting  it 
out,  that  the  mufcular  fibre  will  extend  on 
replacing  it,  far  beyond  the  length  frjm  its 
origin  to  its  it. Cert. on  j  its  elaftic  power,  a 
power  independent  of  life,  remaining  the 
fame,  the  power  of  life  only  being  deftroyed. 
From  this  it  will  appear,  that  it  had  been 
contracted  by  fome  other  power,  while  the 
animal  was  "alive,  more  than  it  would  have 
contracted  by  its  elaflicity;  therefore  that 
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there  is  a  power  conltantly  contracting  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  a  living  animal  to  a 
fhorter  length  than  they  would  be  contracted 
by  their  elasticity. 

After  the  life  is  entirely  gone  out  of  an 
animal  which  had  been  killed  in  the  fame 
fudden  manner,  the  blood  veffels,  which 
are  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  perfectly  full, 
are  immediately  enlarged,  fo  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
blood.    There  is  not  blood  enough  nearly 
to  fill  the  ventricles  of* the  heart;  there  is 
fo  little  blood  in  the  arteries,  in  proportion 
to  their  cavities,  that  the  antients  fuppofed 
they  contained  air  only.    The  capillaries  are 
not  nearly  full  of  blood,  which  appears 
from  the  palenefs  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body;  they  become  florid,  if  an  in- 
jection be  thrown  into  them  of  no  deeper 
hue  than  the  blood.    The  veins,  inftead  of 
being  cylindrical,  are  flat,  and  not  half  full 
of  blood.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  elas- 
ticity remains  the  fame  in  fueh  a  death.  It 
is  therefore  conftantly  tending  to- enlarge  the 
velfels,  and  prolong  every  moving  fibre,  but 
is  overcome  by  a  luperior  power,  which 
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exifts  in  confequence  of  the  life  of  the 
part. 

It  has  been  fhewn  therefore,  that  the  fibres 
of  the  body,  and  the  parts  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  action,  are  not  governed  by  the 
adhefive  power  of  their  particles,  nor  by 
their  elafticity,  as  they  are  always  contracted 
in  one  direction,  more  than  they  would  be 
by  their  elafticity.  This  other  contractile 
power  has  generally  been  called  mufcular 
action, 

Mufcular  action  feems  to  be  exerted  when 
the  animal  is  at  perfect  red.  A  contraction 
takes  place  continually  in  the  moving  part, 
which  is  greater  than  the  elafticity  of  the 
part,  and  is  conftantly  counteracted  by  it. 
When  the  tone  of  a  part  is  fpoken  of,  this 
is  to  be  underftood. 

There  is  an  inftance  of  this  conftant  ac- 
tion counteracted  by  the  elafticity  of  the 
part  itfelf  in  bivalve  ftiell-fifti:  there  is  in  a 
cockle  an  elaftic  ligament  on  the  outfide  of 
the  (hell,  which  endeavours  to  open  it,  and 
piufdes  which  counteract  the  elafticity  of 
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this  ligament,  which,  when  they  exert  their 
force,  overcome  the  elaftic  power  of  the 
ligament,  and  (hut  the .  fhells :  when  thefe 
are  not  "forced  into  action  by  the  animal's 
dread  of  an  enemy,  the  elaftic  ligament 
opens  the  (hell  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not 
nearly  fo  much  as  if  the  mufcles  were  cut 
through,  and  the  ligament  left  entirely  to 
its  own  elafticity.  The  mufcles  therefore, 
when  the  animal  is  at  reft,  are  ftill  contract- 
ed, fo  as  in  a  certain  degree  to  overcome 
the  elafticity  of  the  ligament ;  and  this  con- 
traction is  the  tone  of  the  mufcles. 

It  is  the  fame  where  the  elafticity  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  themfelves  counteract  the 
tone.  The  urinary  bladder,  for  inftance, 
which  in  a  body,  recently  and  fuddenly 
killed  by  any  means  which  deftroy  the  life 
in  all  the  parts,  fuch  as  a  blow  on  the  fto- 
mach,  would  allow  a  quart  of  urine  to  be 
contained  in  it  without  overcoming  its  co- 
hefive  power,  or  burfting  it,  or  without  re- 
fiftance  by  its  elafticity;  while  the  animal  is 
alive,  fometimcs,  will  not  allow  itfelf  to  be 
diftended,  fo  as  to  contain  a  pint  without 
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being  Simulated  tp  evacuation,  fometimes 
not  half  a  pint.  It  will  at  the  fime  time 
allow  irfelf  to  be  diflended  to  a  lefs  degree, 
without  any  ftimulus  at  all.  This  refin- 
ance in  the  urinary  bladder  to  be  diflended 
above  a  certain  degree  in  a  Lving  animal 
cannot  be  from  the  cohefion  of  its  particles, 
for  it  may  be  diitcnded  twice,  thrice,  as 
much,  or  more,  Without  burfting:  nor  can 
it  be  from  its  elafticity,  for  the  elafticity 
remains  'the  fame  after  its  death,  and  yet 
it  will  ihen  allow  itfelf  to  be  diflend  .d  to 
a  greater  degree  without  any  refinance ; 
nor  can  it  be  from  its  mufcular  exertion, 
for  when  the  mufcles  contract,  they  evacuate 
its  contents.  It  might  be  fuggefled  indeed 
that  it  was  not  the  mufeular  fibres  of  the 
bladder  itfelf  that  evacuate  its  contents,  but 
the  preffure  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
upon  the  bladder ;  but  every  man  from  his 
feelings  will  perceive,  that  although  the 
preffure  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ab- 
domen do  indeed  affifk  in  evacuating  the 
bladder  when  much  diflended,  yet  very 
often  the  evacuation  is  evidently  made  with- 
out any  exertion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 

This 
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This  is  further  proved  by  cafes  where  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  bladder  become  pa- 
ralytic, in  which  cafe  the  urine  is  not  eva- 
cuated, although  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men have  th.ir  full  power. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  urinary  bladder  will  allow  itfelf 
to  be  diftended  does  not  depend  on  the 
cohefive  powers  of  its  fibres,  nor  upon  their 
elafticity,  nor  upon  the  mufcular  exertions 
when  ftimulated  to  contract,  but  on  a  dif- 
pofition  in  the  mufcular  fibres  to  allow 
themielves  to  be  diftended  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  no  farther,  without  being  ftimulated  to 
contraction.    This  difpofition  is  their  tone. 

In  the  ftomach  likewife  a  contraction 
takes  place,  which  will  allow  ir  only  to  be 
diftended  to  a  certain  degree.  When  empty  it 
will  readily  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  food, 
but  if  a  greater  quantity  be  attempted  to  be 
thrown  in,  it  will  refift  the  reception  of  the 
furplus;  pain,  uneafinefs,  and  naufea  will 
be  produced,  although  the  ltomach  is  not 
diftended  nearly  lo  much  as  its  cohefive 
power  or  elafticity  would  allow. 

The 
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The  other  power  exerted  is  a  ftill  farther 
contraction  of  the  moving  fibres,  which 
fhortens  them  much  beyond  their  tone,  and 
is  called  the  action  of  a  part,  as  when  the 
ftomach  contracts  upon  the  food  in  digef* 
tion,  and  forces  it  through  the  pylorus,  or 
when  any  mufcle  moving  an  extremity  con- 
tracts, fo  as  to  produce  that  motion.  This 
contraction  does  not  remain  conftantly  the 
fame  for  any  length  of  time,  for  firft  it  is  evi- 
dently alternate,  as  in  the  action  of  the  auri- 
cle of  the  heart,  which  no  fooner  contracts 
but  it  relaxes  again,  and  fo  of  the  mufcles 
of  refpiration,  the  perifbltic.  motion  of  the 
inteftines  where  the  alternation  is  very  evi- 
dent. In  the  mufcles  extending,  or  ofherwife 
moving  an  extremity,  the  •  alternate  adtion 
is  not  fo  apparent;  but  there  it  maybe  ren- 
dered vitible  by  magnifying  it,  by  placing  tor 
example  a  long  flexible  rod  in  t  he  hand  of  a 
ftrong  man ;  if  he  extends  his  arm,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  rod  will  evidently 
mew  that  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  are  making 
alternate  contractions  and  relaxations. 

There  are  therefore  two  mufcular  powers, 
one  keeps  the  mufcular  fibres  when  at  reft, 

contracted 
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contrafted  to  a  certain  degree  beyond 
their  elasticity,  the  other  produces  a  frill 
greater  contraction,  which  is  only  tempo- 
rary. 

The  tone  of  a  part  is  not  always  the 
fame.  The  ftomach  of  the  fame  perfon, 
for  inftance,  will  at  times  allow  itfelf  to  be 
greatly  diftended  without  making  refiftance, 
at  others  it  will  refill: ,  if  a  fmall  quantity 
of  food  or  drink  be  thrown  into  it. 

It  does  not  follow  becaufe  a  part  is 
ftrong,  that  the  tone  is  fuch  as  to  allow  of 
only  a  fmall  distention.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  tone  which  is  the  natural  and 
proper  one  for  a  moving  fibre.  When  the 
Stomach  is  weak  it  will  frequently  only 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  food,  without 
being  Stimulated  by  the  diftention;  when 
Strong  it  will  admit  frequently  a  great 
quantity  of  food  without  making  much  re- 
fiftance. 

Where  a  moving  part  confifts  of  many 
moving  fibres,  and  in  one  of  thefe  fibres 
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there  is  a  proper  tone,  another  fibre  is  con- 
tracted beyond  its  ordinary  tone,  another 
at  the  fame  time  too  is  diftended  by  its 
elafticity  beyond  it,  that  part  can  never  be 
faid  to  be  ftrong,  becaufe  if  brought  into 
action  that  fibre  only  will  produce  the 
proper  effect,  which  is  of  the  ordinary 
length  according  to  its  natural  tone. 

The  frequent  attacks  of  a  regular  tertian 
are  apt  to  weaken  the  tone  in  both  ways. 

After  a  tertian  has  continued  fome 
weeks,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  inflead 
of  poffelfing  an  uniform  tone  are  contracted 
in  fome  places,  in  others  relaxed  to  a 
oreater  degree,  lb  that  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tion takes  place  in  fome  parts,  flatulency 
in  others.  The  mufcles  in  the  extremities 
become  flabby.  The  action  of  all  the 
parts  therefore  becomes  lefs  powerful  and 
regular  than  in  health.  To  remedy  this,  a 
clafs  of  medicines  have  been  employed 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  with  a 
view  to  refiore  and  keep  up  the  tone. 
Thefe  medicines,  as  contained  in  the  Materia 
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Medica  of  the  London  College  are,  abrota- 
num,  abfinthium  maritimum,  abfinthium 
vulgare,  carduus  benedictus,  centaureum 
minus,  chamaemelum,  cinchona,  columba, 
cortex  aurantii,  cortex  limonum,  gentia- 
na,  qiiaflia,  fantonicum,  tanacetum;  all  thefe 
contain  a  bitter  juice.  Whether  that  bitter 
juice  be  the  fame  in  all,  as  the  fugar  and 
aftringent  matter  of  all  vegetables  are  the 
fame,  has  not  been  determined  by  chemical 
experiment.  They  contain  various  other 
matters  which  have  medicinal  powers;  the 
abfinthium  contains  an  effential  oil  totally 
different  from  its  bitter  juice:  cortex  au- 
rantii not  only  an  effential  oil,  but  alfo  an 
aftringent  juice,  perfectly  diltinct  from  the 
bitter  one.  This  kind  of  bitter  juice  itfelf 
feems  to  have  the  fame  effect  in  preferving 
or  reftoring  the  tone,  from  whatever  plant 
it  is  taken,  and  various  preparations  of  iron 
have  alfo  a  fimilar  property.  But  how  thefe 
fubftances  fhould  contract  fibres  too  much 
relaxed  in  their  tone,  or  relax  fibres  too 
much  contracted  in  it,  is  not  at  all  .known. 


There  are  fome  remedies  the  mode  of 
action  of  which  can  be  ea%  afccitained. 
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When  a  quantity  of  fuperfluous  acid  is 
formed  in  the  ftomach,  every  chemift  muft 
know  that  chalk  or  alkali  thrown  down 
will  unite  with  the  acid,  and  deftroy  its 
acidity.  Any-  man  acquainted  with  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  infect  or  reptile  which 
produces  the  itch,  would  be  able  a  priori  to 
apply  a  remedy.  He  would  know,  that  it 
was  apt  to  creep  from  the  body  it  already 
occupies  to  the  body  of  another  man  which 
came  into  contact  with  it.  That  it  would 
bite  and  ftimulate  a  part"  where  the  mucus 
was  foft,  as  between  the  fingers  for  inftance, 
and  occaiion  fcratching,  and  excite  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  inflammation  to  produce  a 
pimple.  That  it  would  lay  its  eggs  and 
propagate  in  this  pimple,  from  which  the 
animal  itfelf  has  frequently  been  taken  out 
and  fhewn  in  a  microfcope.  So  far  {killed 
in  this  diftemper,  he  would  naturally  apply 
a"poifon,  perhaps  fulphur  withgreafe,  if  he 
had  no  idea  of  cleanlinefs;  but  if  he  had  a 
greater  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  he  might  wafli 
the  parts  affected  with  a  folution  of  corro- 
five  mblimate  in  water,  and  he  would  con- 
tinue the  application  until  the  animal  itfelf 

was 
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was  killed,  and  all  its  eggs  hatched,  and  ail 
its  young  deftroyed,  which  happens  in 
about  a  month,  and  fo  cure  the  difeafe. 
In  thefe  inftances  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  medicine  is  known. 

Here  the  mode  of  action  is  fufficiently 
evident,  but  when  a  medicine  is  to  act 
upon  the  living  powers  of  the  body,  it  is 
impoflible  to  account  for  its  actions  from 
mechanical  or  chemical  principles,  becaufe 
the  living  powers  are  not  governed  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  laws,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge refpecting  them  muff  be  learnt  by  ex- 
periment only.  So  the  chemical  effects 
of  •  a  chemical  operation  are  known j  but 
how  thefe  effects  are  produced  is  not 
known.  We  know  that  fulphur  and  pure 
air  form  vitriolic  acid,  but  why,  no  man 
can  tell. 

A  bitter  medicine  does  not  act  in  reftoring 
tone  by  increafing  the  adhelive  power  of 
the  moving  parts,  for  the  tone  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  adhefive  power ;  neither 
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does  it  act  upon  the  elafticity,  for  by  this 
the  tone  is  counteracted* 

Where  its  tone  is  diminifhed,  fo  that  a 
moving  part  is  contracted  too  much  or  too 
little,  in  confequence  of  adifeafe;  after  the 
entire  ceflation  of  the  difeafe,  as  after  a 
haemorrhage  arifing  from  an  accidental  cut 
into  a  blood  vefTel,  the  tone  will  be  much 
fooner  reftored  if  bitter  remedies  are  exhi- 
bited than  it  would  be  naturally.  That  is, 
if  fpafmodic  contractions  mould  take  place, 
they  will  fooner  go  offj  if  the  mufcles  be- 
come flabby  they  will  fooner  become  firm; 
if  water  be  depofited,  fo  as  to  form  cedema- 
tous  fwellings,  the  tone  will  be  reftored  to 
the  exhalants  and  abforbents,  and  water 
will  be  no  longer  depofited.  Thefe  in- 
flances  are  fufficient  for  demonftrating  that 
thefe  medicines  have  a  power  of  reftoring 
the  tone. 

The  action  of  many  medicines  producing 
effect  upon  the  living  powers  is  entirely 
upon  the  itomach.    This  proportion  will 

be 
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be  confidered  more  fully  afterwards.  Thefe 
bitter  medicines  and  preparations  of  iron 
for  inftance  do  not  appear  to  fee  carried  into 
the  blood  veffels  and  applied  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  to  act  in  the  ftomach 
alone. 

Thefe  medicines  appear  to  be  more  effica- 
cious when  mixed  together  than  when  ex- 
hibited fingly ;  and  this  opinion  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  prefcriptions  of  almoft  every 
practitioner  who  has  conducted  the  cafes  of 
many  patients.  Why  this  is  the  cafe  would 
lead  the  author  at  prefent  into  too  great  a 
digreffion. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  thefe  bitter 
medicines  in  fubftance,  an  infufion  or  tinc- 
ture of  them  may  be  employed  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, and  they  are  lefs  difagreeable  to  the 
patient  in  this  form.  Nor  is  it  necefTary  to 
give  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  they  would  indeed  be  hurtful  before 
perfect  intermiflions  are  produced.  Per- 
haps, it  is  not  neceflary  to  exhibit  them 
until  appearances  of  want  of  tone  begin  to 
take  place. 
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They  mould  be  given  during  the  inter- 
rniffion,  in  dofes  equivalent  to  a  drachm  of 
the  bark  of  'cinchona,  exhibited  every  fix 
or  eight  hours. 

Whether  thefe  remedies  give  a  ftronger 
power  of  action,  as  well  as  reftore  the  pro- 
per tone  is  uncertain.  In  one  light,  a  due 
tone  muff  always  produce  aftronger  action. 
If  there  be  three  fibres  for  inftance  in  a 
moving  part,  and  one  of  thefe  be  contracted 
too  much,  one  properly,  the  third  too  little j 
if  the  tone  be  reftored,  fo  that  all  three  are 
by  their  tone  properly  contracted  when 
brought  into  action,  the  whole  force  of 
the  three  will  act  together,  which  would 
-  not  be  the  cafe  while  the  contraction  from 
the  tone  was  different. 

Another  remedy,  viz,  exercifc,  both  in- 
creafes  the  tone  and  power  of  action. 

Daily  experience  proves,  that  the  power 
of  action  of  a  mufcle  is  increafed  by  bring- 
ing the  mufcle  frequently  into  action.  The 
„  bulk  and  elafticity  of  the  mufcles  are  alfo  ■ 
increafed  by  it. 

•  Where 
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Where  exercife  is  employed  to  increafe 
the  power  of  aclion,  in  other  words  the 
ftrength  of  the  human  body,  it  mull:  be 
univerfal.  Only,  that  mufcle  or  fet  of  muf- 
cles  that  is  brought  into  action  have  their 
power  increafed.  A  gold-beater  exerts  the 
powers  of  his  arms  only,  while  he  leads  a 
fedentary  life:  the  ftrength  of  his  arm  is 
confequently  increafed,  while  that  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  lower  extremities  is  even  di- 
minifhed ;  and  he  is  fo  far  from  being  ge- 
nerally ftrong,  that  he  is  fubjedt  to  debility 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  whole  fyftem,  ex- 
cepting his  arms. 

There  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  o£  liv- 
ing power  in  any  animal  to  keep  any  part 
in  conftant  action,  excepting  parts  the 
aclions  of  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
exiftence,  fuch  as  the  adion  of  the  heart, 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration, 
&c.  It  is  neceflary  that  all  the  other  exer- 
tions of  the  body  and  mind  mould  reft  for 
a  certain  length  of  time;  that  the  organs  of 
fenfation  Ihould  not  give  ideas  of  external 
objects  to  the  mind,  perhaps  j  that  the  ope- 
rations 
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rations  of  the  mind  mould  be  fufpended,  as 
they  are  perhaps  in.  fleep ;  that  the  mufcles 
fhould  be  brought  to  reft, 

Exercife  of  any  kind  exhaufts  and  renders 
fleep  more  neceffary,  and  if  it  does  not  take 
place,  the  exercife  cannot  be  continued  with- 
out weakening  or  deftroying  the  body. 

Exercife  diminifhes  the  quantity  of  blood, 
which  is  directly  proved  when  a  man  is 
forced  to  labour  much  without  an  adequate 
quantity  of  food.  He  not  only  becomes 
emaciated,  but  there  is  actually  much  lefs 
blood  in  his  veffels,  as  is  eafily  feen  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  veins  during  life,  and 
the  fmall  quantity  of  blood  he  can  bear  to 
lofe  without  occafioning  death.  It  is  alfo 
feen  upon  direction  after  death,  the  mufcles 
being  univerfally  pale,  and  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  blood  being  found  in  the  veins. 
The  great  appetite  which  takes  place  in  a 
man  in  health  after  exercife  is  alfo  an  indi- 
rect proof,  as  are  the  large  quantity  he  is 
capable  of  digefting,  and  the  great  evacu- 
ation by  infenfible  pcrfpiration. 

Exercife, 
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Exercife,  with  proper  food  and  fleep,  in 
a  pure  air  gives  ftrength  to  the  fyftem .  Ex- 
ercife makes  the  blood  return  falter  upon  the 
lungs  where  it  is  expofed  to  pure  air.    It  is 
not  known  by  what  means  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  patting  through  the  lungs  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  is  not  applied 
to  it.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the 
due  proportion  of  air  is  not  infpired,  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  brought  to  the  lungs,  which 
does  not  readily  pafs  through  them,  but  is 
accumulated  in  all  the  veffels  about  the  right 
fide  of  the  heart.    Anxiety  and  oppreffion 
about  the  prascordia  take  place;  derangement 
and  lofs  of  ftrength  arife  in  the  whole  fyf- 
tem in  confequence.    It  is  therefore  necef- 
fary,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  pure  air 
ihould  be  applied  to  the  lungs,  to  allow 
the  blood  thrown  upon  them  to  pafs  through 
them,  otherwife  the  above  appearances,  fol- 
lowed by  debility,  will  take  place. 

It  is  proved,  that  exercife  occafions  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  to  be  brought  to 
the  breaft,  by  the  veins  being  univerfally 
rendered  much  fuller,  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  blood  flowing  out  in  a  given  time 
if  one  of  them  be  opened.  If  it  flows  in 
the  veins  when  fuller  with  increafed  velocity, 
more  muft  be  carried  to  the  lungs. 

In  one  refpect  the  air  of  the  atmofphere 
is  to  be  considered  pure  in  proportion  as  it 
contains  the  vapour  neceflary  for  the  refpi- 
ration  of  animals.  This  vapour,  which 
has  been  called  pure  air,  generally  forms 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  atmofphere ; 
but  as  it  has  been  but  lately  difcovered  what 
proportion  it  generally  bears,  it  will  require 
Jfome  time  to  investigate  how  far  a  greater 
or  lefs  one  may  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial. 
It  has  been  found,  that  the  conftant  and 
various  currents  in  the  atmofphere  keep  it 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  proportion  ot  its 
contents.  If  a  man  be  fliut  up  in  a  clofe 
place  where  there  is  not  his  proportion  of 
pure  air,  difficulty  of  refpiration  will  take 
place,  and  labour  .  or  much  exercife  will 
•weaken  inftead  of  flrengthening  him. 

The  atmofphere  may  contain  vapours,  or 
being  very  vifcid,  powders  may  float  m  it  that 

may 
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may  be  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  or  prevent  the 
blood  from  parting  through  them  fo  readily: 
gas  or  fixed  air  for  example,  which  is 
always  found  in  the  atmofphere,  vapour  of 
nitrous  or  muriatic  acid,  putrid  vapour^  air 
of  large  towns  having  powdered  horfe  dung, 
foot,  gravel,  allies,  fufpended  in  it.  Refpi- 
ration  will  always  be  difficult  when  thefe 
fubftances  are  infpired,  and  therefore  pre- 
vent the  good  effects  of  exercife. 

The  difference  between  labour  and  exer- 
cife is  the  attention  of  the  mind.  That 
exertion  of  the  mufcular  power  is  exercife 
which  is  employed  with  the  accord  and 
delight  of  the  mind,  and  then  tends  to  give 
ftrength  to  the  fyftem.  On  the  contrary, 
that  which  is  employed  againft  the  confent 
of  the  mind,  inftead  of  giving  vigour  di- 
minishes the  ftrength.  But  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  many  cafes,  to  difcriminate  what 
exertions  of  the  body  are  with  or  without 
the  accord  of  the  mind,  for  mankind  would 
naturally  be  always  at  reft,  if  not  ftimu- 
lated  into  a&ion  by  fome  pafllon  of  the 
mind,  or  fome  real  want  A  North  Ame- 
rican 
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rican  Indian  remains  at  reft  fitting,  looking 
ftrait  forward,  until  forced  into  action 
to  procure  himfelf  neceffary  fubfiftence,  or 
until  excited  by  paffion  or  pain.  In  fome 
meafure,  all  exertion  whatever  is  againft 
the  will  of  the  mind;  but  that  in  which 
the  paffions  are  excited,  and  which  is  not 
produced  by  abfolute  neceiTity,  is  particu- 
larly the  kind  which  gives  ftrength. 
Whatever  exercife  therefore  is  employed, 
merely  for  the  purpofeof  reftoring  ftrength, 
is  lefs  efficacious  than  where  an  inclination 
for  it  is  excited.  If  a  man  rides  out  for 
his  health,  the  anxiety  he  feels  prevents  the 
exercife  from  being  ufeful ;  but  if  he  is 
going  any  where,  where  he  will  be  amufed 
as  in  following  a  pack  of  hounds,  he  will 
be  ftrengthened. 

Exercifing  a  difeafcd  part  tends  always  to 
derange  it  ft  ill  more,  excepting  when  the 
difeafe  is  want  of  tone  only.  Any  attempt 
to  exercife  an  inflamed  mufcle  would  in- 
creafe  the  inflammation  without  giving 
ftrength.  A  mufcle  affected  with  rheu- 
matifm  would  be  weakened   inftead  of 
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ftrengthened  by  exercife  while  the  rheuma- 
tifm  remained,  and  fo  generally. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  regular  tertian, 
when  the  intermifiions  are  imperfect,  ex- 
ercife ought  to  be  avoided. 

When  considerable  relaxations  take  place, 
the  pulfe  returning  for  many  hours  to  its 
natural  ftate,  the  uneafinefs  and  reftleff- 
nefs  going  off,  the  patient  mould  have  his 
ordinary  cloaths  put  on  during  fuch  relax- 
ation. Although  he  is  only  able  to  lie 
upon  the  bed,  fomewhat  more  exercife 
will  be  ufed  than  if  confined  to  it.  Fric- 
tion by  rubbing  with  a  flefh  brum,  or  a 
cloth,  is  a  fpecies  of  exercife  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  exertion  to  the  patient.  It 
was  much  more  frequently  employed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
probably,  becaufe  the  warmth  of  climate  al- 
lowed of  it  without  danger  of  the  patient's 
catching  cold.  Where  proper  means  are  taken 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  friction  may  bead- 
vantageoufly  ufed  in  many  inflances,  it  does 
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not  exhauft  the  ftrength,  and  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  the  intermiffions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tertian  are  very  imperfect,  hardly  any 
other  exercife  than  friction  mould  be  ufed. 
When  they  are  fomewhat  more  perfect,  but 
not  fo  as  to  admit  of  great  exercife,  the 
patient  for  the  firft  week  or  fortnight,  after 
more  perfect  intermiffions  have  taken  place, 
fhould  only  go  out  of  his  bed-chamber 
into  another  room  where  the  air  is  purer. 
If  he  lives  in  the  country,  and  the  weather 
be  fine,  he  may  walk  in  a  garden,  or  even 
among  fields,  for  a  little  way;  but  always 
fo,  that  too -great  attention  of  the  mind  to 
the  ftate  of  his  health  be  not  excited. 

After  the  difeafe  has  continued  a  fort- 
night, if  the  intermiffions  have  become 
nearly,  although  not  quite  perfect,  a  greater 
degree  of  exercife  may  be  ufeful,  fuch  as 
being  carried  in  a  chair  or  litter,  which  al- 
though difufed  at  prefent,  would  often  be  ad- 
vantageous, if  the  patient  were  in  a  fitqation 

to 
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to  employ  it  j  the  motion  of  a  coach  may 
fucceed  as  exercife  of  fomewhat  more  vio- 
lence, or  the  patient  may  be  carried  in  a 
boat.    Where  the  latter  is  ufed,  it  muft  only 
be  upon  a  river  or  canal,  where  neither 
marines  nor  ditches  are  upon  its  banks.  If 
a  canal,  it  muft  be  of  considerable  length,  fo 
that  the  water  does  not  ftagnate;  the  vapour 
arifing  from  ftagnating  water  often  occalion- 
ing  the  paroxyfms  to  be  prolonged,  and  the 
intermiflions  to  be  difturbed .    It  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  a  moift  atmofphere  is  the 
only  caufe  that  has  an  effect  on  the  difeafe 
after  it  has  once  been  produced ;  therefore, 
a  boat  can  only  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  in  a 
ferene  and  clear  atmofphere. 

When  the  intermiflions  have  become  ab- 
folutely  per  feci:,  more  violent  exercife  is 
ufeful,  fuch  as  riding  on  horfeback. 
•  * 

In  thefe  exercifes  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  are  exerted. 

Many  others  frequently  recommended 
are  injurious,  as  they  militate  againft  the 
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rules  to  be  obferved.    Such  are  all  great 
exertions  of  the  mufcles  performed  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  patient,   or  in  any 
apartment  where  the  air  is   confined;  as 
finking  heavy  pieces  of  lead  together,  or 
forcing  the  body   up    and    down  on  a 
chair  fupported  by  fprings:  in  thefe  the 
air  is  contaminated  by  the  refpiration  of 
the  patient  and  any  other  animal  in  the 
room,  the  patient's  mind  is  occupied  with 
anxiety  on  thinking  of  the  neceffity  of  thus 
exercifing  himfelf.    The  titility  of  exer- 
cife  in  a  carriage  of  any  kind  will  be  di- 
minished, unlefs  the  patient's  mind  be  at 
the  fame  time  amufed  with  the  variety  of 
profpecls  or  objects  prefented  to  it,  by  the 
change  from  confinement,  Sec.  therefore  a 
chair  or  litter,  although  lb  eafy  in  them- 
felves,  are  often  lefs  proper  than  a  carriage, 
where  there  is  converfation,    which  may 
contribute  to  the  amufement  of   the  pa- 
tient. 

* 

Where  riding  for  exercife  is  employed, 
the  patient  fometimes  becomes  weaker  in- 
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ftead  of  ftronger,  unlefs  he  takes  pleafure  in- 
the  country  he  panes  through,  or  has  fome 
object  in  view  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

All  kinds  of  exercife  for  the  purpofe 
of  bufinefs,  considered  by  the  patient  as 
labour,  are  hurtful,  but  with  the  exception 
that  greater  anxiety  may  arife  in  the  mind 
from  fufpicion  that  others  are  negligent  of 
his  concerns.  Thus  a  ride  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  fo  that  the  patient  does  not  over 
fatigue  himfelf,  will  often  contribute  greatly 
to  the  reftoration  of  ftrength,  if  it  be  to  fee 
whether  fomething  he  interefts  himfelf  in 
be  properly  performed,  efpecially  if  it  turns 
out  according  to  his  wifh.  Thefe  exercifes 
may  be  continued  during  the  time  the.  inter- 
miffions remain  perfect. 

When  a  tertian  that  has  been  regular  for 
a  time  with  perfect,  intermiffions  becomes 
again  irrregular,  the  paroxyfms  flighter 
although  longer,  and  the  intermiffions  lefs 
per  feci: ,  the  fame  -tonic  medicines  and  the 
fame  exercife  may  be  continued. 
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Long  experience  has  proved  that  when 
a  difeafe  is  difpofed  to  go 'off,  it  dimimihes 
and  goes  off  with  as  great  obftinacy  as  it 
increafes  at  the  beginning. 

Many  practitioners  have  conceived  that 
when  a  tertian  arifes  in  a  temperate  or  cold 
country,  the  fever  itfelf  is  the  natural  cure 
of    fome  other  evil  in   the  conftitution, 
therefore  that  a  regular  tertian  (efpecially) 
fhould  be  left  to  go  through  its  natural 
courle.     Others  more  fanguine,  perhaps 
more  wife,  think  the  fufferings  of  a  patient 
during  the  courfe  of  the  moft  regular  ter- 
tian ought  to  make  them  employ  every 
poffible  means  to  prevent  the  difeafe  from 
going  through  its  natural  courfe,  and  to  re* 
lieve  the  patient  immediately. 

There  could  not  be  a  moment's  hefitation 
in  determining  to  reftore  the  patient  to  per- 
fect health  at  once,  were  there  any  remedy 
or  mode  of  treatment  that  would  certainly 
prevent  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  a 
tertian  intermittent,  and  take  off  the  fymp- 
toms  remaining  after  the  crifis,  fo  that  no 
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other  difeafe  fhould  follow.  But  there  mol 
undoubtedly  is  no  medicine  uniiormly  ef- 
ficacious, or  that  always  leaves  the  patient 
in  tolerable  health  and  fecure  of  not  being 
deftroyed  by  the  remains  of  the  dilcafe,  .or 
by  any  other  diiorder  ariflng  in  conlequence 
of  it, 

Were  there  any  fuch,  why  mould  dif- 
ferent practitioners  attach  themfelves  to  par- 
ticular varieties  of  bark ;  recommending  the 
brown,  the  yellow,  or  the  red,  with  fuch 
decided  preference?  Why  mould  they  pre- 
fer arfenic  or  zinc,  if  any  one  were  uni- 
formly fuccefsful?  It  would  not  be  an 
object  for  men  of*  experience,  phyficians 
who  have  practifed  in  every  cafe  of  the 
difeafe,  to  recommend  one  or  the  other 
variety,  nor  any  other  remedy  employed 
for  the  cure  of  regular  tertians.  In 
many  cafes  of  perfectly  regular  tertians; 
the  moft  (kilful  practitioners  have  been 
baffled  in  the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
every  other  medicine  recommended  as  ufe- 
ful  in  the  difeafe.  Hence  the  neceffity  of 
laying  down  a  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pur- 
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fued,  fuppofing  the  difeafe.  to  go  through  its 
natural  courfe,  which  the  Author  has  done. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  regular  tertians  are  repetitions 
of  the  paroxyfm  of  fimple  fever.  The 
fymptoms  are  in  all  refpe&s  exactly  the 
fame,  excepting  that  in  a  fimple  fever  all 
the  appearances  of  thedifeafe  are  carried  off 
by  the  crifis.  At  the  beginning  of  a  ter- 
tian the  fymptoms  are  never  entirely  carried 
off  by  the  firft  crifis,  excepting  when  the 
patient  had  been  before  afflicted  with  the 
difeafe.  In  the  middle  of  the  difeafe,  when 
perfectly  regular,  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  them,  excepting  there 
being  only  one  paroxyfm  in  a  fimple  fever; 
in  a  tertian  a  number  of  paroxyfms.  To- 
wards the  end  of  a  tertian  the  paroxyfms 
are  lefs  fevere  with  more  imperfect  inter- 
miffions. 

The  only  apparent  reafon  for  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfms  in  a  tertian  feems  to  be 
that  the  firit  crifis  is  imperfect.  It  appears 
probable  that  fymptoms  of  the  firit  iiage 
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remaining  may,  after  a  time,  increafe  Sud- 
denly, and  produce  a  new  paroxyfm,  why 
rather  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  than 
at"  any  other  period  cannot  be  accounted 
for. 

Since  alfo  when  the  patient  has  been  be- 
fore afflicted  with  a  tertian,  even  after  the 
interval  of  a  twelvemonth,  a  frefh  attack 
of  fever  takes  place,  which  terminates  in  a 
regular,  crifis,  the  paroxyfms  neverthelefs  \ 
return,  it  would  feem  that  the  habk  acquir- 
ed by  the  former  tertian  occafioned  fimple 
fever  to  take  this  form.  Hence  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  when  the  intermiffions  be- 
come perfect,  the  difeafe  is  continued  by 
habit. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  attempts  maybe  made 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  without  fufYering  it 
to  go  through  its  regular  courfe.  \ 

Although  no  alteration  s  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  folids  or  fluids  during  any 
part  of  the  difeafe,'  yet  it  may  be  polfible 
that  fome  contraction  or  motion  of  the 
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body  may  have  taken  place,  for  the  removal 
of  which  the  exertions  that  arife  in  fever 
may  be  neceffary. 

It  becomes  therefore  matter  of  experiment 
to  determine  whether  a  fever  maybe  flopped 
in  its  courfe  without  prejudice  to  the  general 
fyftem. 

If  regard  were  had  to  the  medicines  only 
which  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  earlier  modern  practi- 
tioners, it  muft  be  determined  that  it  was 
feldom  proper  to  try  to  flop  the  natural 
progrefs.  But  by  the  remedies  of  modem 
times,  it  is  evident  that  tertians  and  other 
fevers  may  be  put  an  end  to  with  hitty  to 
the  patient.  We  know  however  that  there 
is-  not  any  remedy  which  will  certainly 
carry  off  the  diieafe,  but  that  a  regular  ter- 
tian will  fometimes  go  through  its  natural 
courfe  in  fpite  of  every  attempt  to  termi- 
nate it. 

It  is  alfo  a  queftion  to  be  determined, 
whether  by  flopping  a  tertian  in  its  courfe 
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fome  other  difeafe  may  not  be  produced, 
which  will  either  be  more  diftrefling  in  it- 
felf,  or  which  may  terminate  in  the  death  of 
the  patient? 

The  Author  is  of  opinion  that  a  tertian 
mould  not  be  checked  in  its  progrefs,  if  it 
be  at  the  hazard  of  the  life  of  the  patient  ; 
but  where  the  rilk  is  of  fome  other  difeafe 
not  fatal,  it  might  be  put  a  ftop  to  in  its 
courfe,  for  few  others  are  more  painful. 

In  confidering  the  medicines  to  be  em- 
ployed when  the  tertian  is  not  permitted  to 
go  through  its  natural  courfe,  the  Author 
thinks  it  moft  eligible  to  treat  of  thofe  firft 
which  appear  to  be  pointed  out  by  what 
happens  in  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  afterwards 
of  thofe  which  have  been  found  out  by  acci- 
dent to  cure  it. 

Any  medicine  that  would  produce  the 
fame  circumftances  which  happen  when  a, 
perfed  crifis  takes  place  naturally,  by  ren- 
dering the  crifis  complete,  may  occafion  the 
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fever  to  be  entirely  carried  off,  and  not  to 
recur. 


The  firft  clafs  of  remedies  tending  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects  as  occur  in  natural 
crifes  are  emetics,  which  all  occafion  fimilar 
appearances  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 

Ipecacuanha,  or  tartarifed  antimony,  pro- 
duce thefe  effects  in  the  greater!:  degree, 
therefore  are  taken  as  examples. 

Thefe  when  firft  thrown  into  the  fto- 
mach  produce  no  fenfible  effect,  as  they  are 
not  the  leaft  naufeous  to  the  tafte;  but  by 
degrees  the  patient  becomes  chilly,  begins 
fo  look  pale,  and  an  uneaflnefs  is  felt  about 
the  ftomach.  The  fenfe  of  uneaflnefs  is 
changed  into  a  feel  of  frcknefs ;  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  body  become  colder  and 
paler,  the  latter  evidently  mowing  that  the 
fmall  veffels  are  contracted:  the  lkin  being 
pale,  mows  the  dirty  brown  colour  of  the 
rete  mucofum  and  febaceous  matter  of  the 
glands  of  the  {kin.     The  powers  of  the 
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body  and  mind  are  depreffed,  the  ficknefs 
increafcs,  vomiting  is  produced,  which  has 
been  imagined  by  fome  authors,  not  only  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  fromach,  but 
alio  by  producing  great  agitation  of  the 
body,  to  force  obftruc-ling  matters  through 
the  fmall  velTels.  'But  whoever  has  ex- 
perienced the  agitation  produced  by  an 
emetic,  and  that  on  riding  in  a  coach  with- 
out fprings  on  a  rough  pavement,  muft  be 
fenfible  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  moft 
violent,  without  producing  any  freedom 
from  obftruction. 

If  fubftances  are  contained  in  the  fto- 
mach  thofe  are  thrown  up  without  much 
uneafinefs,  and  the  ftomach  becomes  quiet. 
After  a  time  a  glow  of  heat  takes  place 
in  the  extremities  and  exterior  parts  of  the 
body,  the  {kin  recovers  its  colour,  foftnefs, 
and  plumpnefs;  fweating  comes  on,  the 
ficknefs  and  uneafy  fenfation  about  the 
ftomach  ceafe,  and  the  mufcular  powers  of 
the  body  recover  their  force  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  patient  remains  quiet  for  fome 
time,  foon  after  however  the  fame  fymp- 
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toms  recur,  and  vomiting  is  reproduced ;  if 
any  thing  more  be  contained  in  the  ftomach 
it  is  thrown  up,  frequently  bile  along  with 
it,  and  the  other  fluids  fecreted  by  the  glands, 
the  excretory  duds  of  which  open  into  the 
duodenum.  After  the  fecondft  of  vomiting: 
is  over,  the  fame  enlargement  of  the  fmall 
veffels  and  other  fubfequent  appearances  take 
place.  The  fits  of  vomiting,  with  all  the 
concurring  circumftances,  may  return  three  or 
four  times;  when  they  ceafe  entirely  the  pa- 
tient often  falls  into  a  profufe  fweat,  the  fe- 
cretions  from  the  kidnies  and  interlines  are 
increafed,  there,  is  a  greater  flow  of  faliva 
in  the  mouth,  and  all  the  appearances  take 
place  which  arife  in  the  crifes  of  fever. 

An  emetic  therefore  given  during  the 
paroxyfm  of  a  tertian,  acting  along  with 
the  tertian  itfejf,  may  produce  a  more  per- 
fect cri.fis,  fometimes  fiich  an  one  as  to  be 
quite  complete,  and  the  fever  may  not  re- 
turn. This  actually  has  happened  in  many 
cafes, 

When  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  drink 
is  not  adminiftered  during  the  action  of  an 
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emetic,  the  vain  attempt  at  evacuation  after 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  evacuated, 
or  the  reaching,  always  prove  stimulating, 
and  deranges  the  fyftem  very  confiderably. 
It  is  often  fufScient  to  prevent  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  general  difpofition  to  a  per- 
fect crifis  ;  therefore  fluids  ought  always  to 
be  drunk,  to  give  fomething  to  be  evacu- 
ated, independent  of  their  warning  the 
mouth  and  ftomach  clean. 

Vomiting  produced  by  fome  emetics  is 
much  more  powerful  than  that  produced  by- 
others  in  occasioning  the  appearances  that 
take  place  in  the  crifis  of  fever ;  drinking 
warm  watery  fluids  gives  a  difpofition  to 
vomit,  which  is  followed  by  very  few  cri- 
tical fymptoms,  and  if  the  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  other  emetics  be  too  long  continu- 
ed by  means  of  warm  wrater,  the  difpofition 
to  critical  fymptoms  will  be  taken  off,  there- 
fore the  chance  of  producing  perfect  crifis. 

When  it  is  necefTary  to  employ  a  vomit 
at  the  beginning  of  fever  to  clear  the  fto- 
mach of  its  contents,  thofe  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
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fymptoms  of  the  crifis  of  fever.  Ipecacuanha 
more  certainly  produces  vomiting  than  tar- 
tarifed  antimony ;  tartarifed  antimony  not 
uncommonly  palling  downwards  and  af- 
fecting the  bowels,  but  it  is  rather  more 
efficacious  in  producing  appearances  of 
crifis  after  the  vomiting  is  over.  The  bet- 
ter practice  is  therefore  to  mix  them  toge- 
ther. 

Neither  of  thefe  remedies  were  known  \ 
to  the  antients,  nor  indeed  any  prepa- 
ration of  antimony,  for  what  they  called 
ftibium  was  undoubtedly  an  ore  of  lead; 
cold  water,  an  emetic  of  the  fame  kind, 
was  employed  by  them,  which  was  to  be 
drunk,  as  Celfus  fays,  ultra  salietalem, 
fo  as  .to  produce  vomiting,  a.id  afterwards 
fweat.  This  remedy  is  not  employed  here, 
although  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

When  a  medicine  is  exhibited  in  too 
large  a  dofe  it  lofes  its  peculiar  effects  and 
becomes  a  fimple  flimulant.  If  emetics  be 
exhibited  in  too  huge  a  quantity  in  fever, 
they  lofe  the  effect  of  producing  appearances 
of  crifis  after  the  vomiting  is  over.    It  is 
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true,  that  when  the  dofe  is  large,  great  part 
will  be  thrown  up  in  the  firft  fit  of  vomit- 
ing, but  not  till  it  has  made  an  impreffion 
on  the  ftomach,  which  does  not  go  off 
when  the  remedy  is  thrown  out  of  it,  there- 
fore large  dofes  are  lefs  efficacious. 

A  grain  of  tartarifed  antimony,  with  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  is  quite  a 
fufficient  dofe. 

In  order  to  produce  the  full  effects  of 
an  emetic  in  procuring  the  fymptoms  of 
crifis,  it  mould  be  given  to  the  patient  in 
bed,  that  is  when  the  difpofition  to  general 
increafe  of  fecretion  and  circulation  in  the 
exterior  parts  may  be  aided  by  the  equal 
warmth  of  the  bed. 

Although  fymptoms  of  crifis  are  pro- 
duced moll  ftrongly  by  tartarifed  anti- 
mony and  ipecacuanha,  yet  all  emetics  have 
the  effecl:  in  fome  degree.  Even  if  the 
feathered  end  of  a  quill  be  put  into  the 
throat,  fo  as  to  irritate  it  gently,  an  attempt 
will  be  produced  in  the  muftles  of  the  ab- 
domen, 
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domen,  to  contract  and  prefs  upon  the 
ftomach,  foas  to  throw  up  its  contents,  and 
fome  degree  of  naufea  will  be  brought  on; 
but  there  will  not  be  any  contraction  of  the 
exterior  parts,  nor  alteration  of  the  colour 
of  the  (kin,  excepting  in  a  very  flight  de- 
gree, and  very  momentary  :  and  although 
after  the  vomiting  is  over  there  will  be 
fome  glow  of  heat  in  the  exterior  parts, 
and  difpofition  to  fweat,  yet  they  will  con- 
tinue for  a  very  fhort  time,  and  fecretions 
from  the  other  fecretory  veffels  will  not 
take  place. 

An  emetic  may  be  employed  during  the 
paroxyfm  of  fever,  either  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  towards  the  end.  It  may  be 
exhibited  immediately  after  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  in  the  middle  of  the  intermiffion,  or 
in  a  little  time  before  the  paroxyfm  takes 
place.  Different  effects  will  arife  from  the 
various  periods  of  its  exhibition,  but  thefe 
will  be  better  explained  in  taking  notice 
of  the  other  remedies  to  be  employed. 

Preparations  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  &c. 
adminiftered  fo  as  not  to  produce  vomiting, 
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bring  on  appearances  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  crifis  of  fever. 

Many  have  imagined  this  to  be  the  effe£t 
of  ficknefs,  although  vomiting  did  not 
enfue.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment. 

The  Author  has    frequently  exhibited 
tartarifed  antimony  to  perlons  in  perfect 
health,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  having   taken  any  medicine, 
neither  did  they  feel  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
ficknefs,  yet  in  about  an  hour  afterwards 
the  ikin  became  fofter  and  moifter  than  it 
would  have  done  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  if  tartarifed  antimony  had  not  been 
given  j  fometimes  the  per  Ion  has  been  thrown 
into  a  profufe  fvveat,  the  mouth  became 
moifter,  there  has  been  a  greater  fecre- 
tion  by  the  kidnies  and  from  the  inteftinal 
canal,  and  greater  eafe  has  been  felt  over 
the  whole  body.    It  cannot  be  faid  that 
thefe  appearances  took  place  from  ficknefs, 
when  the  perfons  had  not  felt  the  leaft  dif- 
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agreeable  fenfation  in  their  flomach,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  fyftem. 

Where  thefe  medicines  have  been  admi- 
niftered  to  patients  afflicted  with  fever,  and 
a  crifis  by  their  means  has  been  produced, 
which  would  not  otherwife  have  happened, 
the  patients  have  frequently  been  entire! 
free  from  any.  feel  of  ficknefs  and  ever 
kind  of  uneafinefs  about  the  flomach,  yet 
the  fymptoms  of .  crifis  have  begun  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  after  their  exhibition. 

When  the  flomach  in  fever  will  bear  but 
a  very  fmall  dofe  of  thefe  medicines  with- 
out producing  ficknefs ;  as  a  fifth  or  fixth 
part  of  a  grain  of  tartarifed  antimony,  for 
inftance,  the  Author  has  rarely  found  that, 
any  critical  fymptom  has  been  produced; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  flomach  was  able 
to  bear  as  large  a  dofe  as  half  a  grain  of 
tartarifed  antimony  without  producing  nau- 
fea,  the  fymptoms  of  crifis  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  fhort  time.    From  thefe  obfer- 
valions  it  appears  then,  that  it  is  not  in  con- 
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fequence  of  the  ficknefs  that  rhefe  critical 
appearances  are  brought  on,  but  that  the 
medicine  has  another  power  of  inducing 
fuch  appearances  totally  independant  of 
naufea. 

It  is  entirely  unknown  how  they  produce 
this  effect ;  it  would  appear  however  to  pro- 
ceed from  fome  impreffion  they*  make  on 
the  ftomach;  for  their  action  is  too  quick 
to  allow  of  their  being  carried  into  the  blood 
veffels,  commencing  in  many  inftances 
in  half  an  hour  or  lefs,  after  the  time  of 
their  exhibition.  When  any  medicine  gets 
into  the  ftomach,  and  afterwards  into  the 
blood  veffels,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to  any 
fet  of  glands  and  produce  evacuation  from 
them,  it  is  always  after  a  much  longer  in- 
terval than  five  or  fix  hours.  Mercury, 
which  gets  into  the  blood  veffels  and  fti- 
mulates  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  never 
produces  greater  fecretion  of  faliva  in  lefs 
than  twelve  hours.  Even  purgatives,  which 
perhaps  pafs  directly  from  the  ftomach  into 
the  inteftines,  hardly  operate  in  lefs  than 
two  hours;  therefore  medicines  that  com- 
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mence  their  operations  on  the  glands  in  the 
body  in  leis  than  an  hour  muft  be  confidered 
as  making  the  impreffion  on  the  ftomach, 
and  fo  producing  their  effect. 

Another  circumftance  pointing  out  that 
thele  medicines  do  not  act  by  being  abforbed, 
carried  into  the  blood  veffels,  and  applied  to 
the  glands  is,  that  tartarifed  antimony  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  {kin 
itfelf,  is  fo  far  from  producing  foftnefs  of 
it,  and  greater  fecretion  fcom  it,  that  it  pro- 
duces contraction  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin, 
and  has  all  the  other  effects  of  an  aftringent 
topically  applied. 

Many  other  arguments  might  alfo  be 
brought  to  mow  that  thcfe  medicines  have 
their  effect  upon  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  medicines  then  by  the  impreffion 
they  make  on  theftomach,  produce  a  greater 
fecretion  from  all  the  glands  of  the  body  and 
all  the  fecretory  veffels,  a  foftnefs  and  pli- 
ability of  all  the  parts,  a  univerfal  fenfation 
of  eafe  and  tranquillity  -3  in  Ihort  all  the  ap- 
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pearances  that  take  place  in  the  crilis  of 
fever.  They  often  render  the  crilis  perfectly 
complete  when  exhibited  in  theparoxyfm  of 
a  regular  tertian,  and  therefore  not  uncom- 
monly terminate  the  difeafe  in  what  would 
have  been  the  firft.  paroxyfm  of  a  tertian,  if 
thefe  medicines  had  not  been  exhibited,  and 
fo  in  any  fubfequent  paroxyfm. 

In  order  to  produce  thefe  effects  the  me^ 
dicine  mould  be  given  in  as  large  a  dofe  as 
the  ftomach  will  bear  without  producing 
ficknefs.    That  is,  two  fevenths  of  a  grain 
of  tartarifed  antimony,  or  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  other  fuch  remedies  in  the 
fame  proportion,  mould  be  exhibited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paroxyfm  and  repeated  in 
about  three  hours  afterwards,  the  patient 
;being  kept  in  bed.    If  profufe  fweating 
fliould  take  place,  he  mould  be  kept  in  bed 
until  it  is  entirely  carried  off. 


Where  a  perfect   crilis   is   not  pro- 
duced,  continuing  thefe  medicines  during 
the  intermiffion  produces  beneficial  effects 
by  taking  off  what  remains  of  the  paroxyfm 
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during  the  intermiffion;  and  alfo  by  di- 
minifhing  the  force  of  the  next  paroxyfrn 
they  tend  to  leffen  the  power  of  habit  in 
producing  fubfequent  ones.  They  fhould 
be  exhibited  fo  as  not  to  occafion  ficknefs, 
and  may  be  repeated  every  four,  five,  or  fix 
hours. 

When  exhibited  every  fix  hours  during 
the  whole  periods,  they  alfo  often  carry  off 
the  difeafe,  the  paroxyfms  after  fix  or  eight 
days  not  returning. 

This  practice  is  alfo  advantageous,  as  by 
procuring  more  perfect  intermiffions  food 
of  greater  nourifhment  may  be  allowed, 
medicines  increafing  the  tone  of  the  parts 
may  be  employed  more  freely,  and  more 
exercife  may  be  ufed,  fo  that  thefe  remedies 
may  a<ft  with  greater  advantage. 

Of  the  clafs  of  bitters,  the  powers  of 
one  are  fo  preeminent,  as  perhaps  to  have 
brought  the  others  into  a  confpicuous  point 
of  view.  The  bark  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  is  a  powers 
ful  remedy  in  preventing  the  returns  of  aj 
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fever  generally  j  it  has  been  called  cinchona, 
from  the  name  of  a  lady  who  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  exhibited, 
it,  and  this  name  has  been  adopted  by  the 
London  College  of  Phyficians.  The  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Spanifh  government  with  re- 
gard to  their  American  poffeffions  and 
trade,  has  prevented  the  fpecific  characters  of 
this  plant  from  being  perfectly  known,  much 
Jefs  to  allow  feeds  or  plants  of  it  to  be 
brought  to  Europe. 

The  bark  of  this,  as  of  other  trees,  con, 
iifts  of  an  internal  part,  having  velTels  which 
appear  like  fibres,  but  which  carry  juices 
for  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant.  The  ex- 
terior part  confifts  principally  of  cells,  con, 
taining  the  peculiar  medicated  juice,  and  is 
therefore  the  part  to  be  employed  in  medi- 
cine, and  is  now  indeed  principally  im* 
ported. 

It  has  fometimes  been  thought  that  the 
bark  from  the  fmall  branches  was  more  ef, 
ficacious  than  that  from  the  laroe  Sir 
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John  Pringle  obtained  a  quantity  from  the 
annual  lhoots,  part  of  which  the  Author 
exhibited  with  very  little  effect.  It  would 
feem  that  more  of  the  interior  fibrous  bark 
was  formerly  imported  with  the  exterior 
cellular  part  when'  taken  from  the  large  than 
from  the  fmall  branches  of  the  tree,  for  now 
no  difference  is  found  between  bark  from 
larger  or  fmaller  branches,  provided  they 
have  been  of  two  yearb  growth. 

Three  kinds  have  been  imported  lately; 
one  of  a  rich  browrn  colour,  one  red,  and 
one  fofnewhat  more  yellow  than  the  ordi- 
nary brown :  fome  practitioners  have  pre- 
ferred one,  fome  another ;  the  Author  has 
exhibited  them  alternately  with  equal  effect, 
excepting  that  a  fmaller  dofe  has  been  ne- 
cefTary,  when  they  have  tjeen  very  perfect 
of  their  kinds. 

All  thefe,  if  perfect  of  their  kinds,  ap- 
pear full  of  glittering  particles,  if  broken 
and  held  in  the  funfhine,  which  appear- 
ance is  ,loJd  if  the  bark  be  decayed,  and  is  , 
destroyed  when  a  decoction  is  made  from 
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it,  which  has  fometimes  been  done  without 
powdering  it. 

The  cinchona  has  been  exhibited  reduced, 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  infufed  in  water,  or  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  infoluble  parts  feparated 
and  thrown  away ;  digefted  in  alcohol,  or 
in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  info- 
luble parts  being  rejected.  The  water  of 
the  decoctions  and  infufions  has  been  eva- 
porated, fo  as  to  leave  the  dilTolved  part  of 
the  cinchona  dry,  which  has  been  called 
an  extract;  and  the  alcohol  and  water  of 
tinctures  have  been  evaporated,  leaving  what 
has  been  called  a  relin ;  or  the  remainder  after 
evaporating  both  tincture  and  decoction  has 
been  taken,  which  is  called  extract  with  the 
refin. 

It  is  certain  that  the  powder  is  much 
more  efficacious  in  preventing  the  returns 
of  the  paroxyfms  of  tertians  than  any  other 
preparation  of  this  bark,  whether  it  be  that 
there  are  fome  menffrua  in  the  ftomach, 
which  diffolve  it  more  perfectly  than  water, 
or  alcohol,  or  (hat  it  acts  on  the  ftomach  in 
a  folid  form.  This  bark  fhould  be  reduced 
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to  as  fine  a  powder  as  poffible,  both  becaufe 
the  fine  powder  is  more  efficacious,  and 
becaufe  it  may  be  exhibited  without  pro- 
ducing naufea. 

In  fome  of  the  other  difeafes  where  the 
cinchona  may  be  employed  w.th  advantage, 
the  infufions,  tinctures,  and  extracts,  pro- 
duce as  much  effect  as  the  powder,  but  in 
all  intermitting  fevers  the  powder  acts  with 
very  fuperior  efficacy. 

The  powder  has  been  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  its  difagreeing  with  the  ftomach, 
and  other  forms  have  been  recurred  to  as 
more  agreeable  to  it,  and  to  the  tafte.  The 
tafte  of  bark  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  that  of 
many  other  medicines,  and  provided  it  be 
reduced  to  a  powder  fufficiently  fine,  fo  as  not 
to  be  felt  gritty  between  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  lefs  objection  is  generally  made  to 
it  in  this  ftate  than  in  any  other  form. 
The  greatefr.  difficulty  has  arifen  from  prac- 
titioners themfelvcs,  who  have  fuggefted 
that  it  was  unpleafant,  and  that  they  could 
iind  fome  more  agreeable  form;  but  where 
the  necefftfy  is  urged,  even  patients  who 
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are  prejudiced  againur  it  make  no  objection 
to  taking  the  powder. 

By  what  operation,  or  in  what  manner  the 
bark  of  cinchona  prevents  the  return  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  is  an  interefting  fubjecl  of  en- 
quiry. To  determine  this  queftion  the  Author 
has  exhibited  it  to  a  man  in  health,  to  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  in  twenty-fou  hours, 
which  is  fufficient  in  many  inftances  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  a  regular  tertian,  without 
any  apparent  difference  taking  place  in  the 
fyltem.  The  blood  on  trial  has  confifted  of  the 
lame  parts  and  poffcffed  the  fame  properties 
as  it  did  before  the  cinchona  was  exhibited  ; 
the  fecretions  that  could  be  examined  have 
remained  the  fame,  and  in  the  fame  quantity; 
the  perfon  has  perceived  no  difference  in 
any  part  of  the  fyftem,  has  had  the  fame 
appetite,  the  fame  fenfations  and  powers  of 
action.    This  medicine  therefore  produces 
no  apparent  effect  on  a  man  in  health. 

A  much  larger  quantity  of  cinchona  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  topical  dif- 
eafes,  luch  as  gonorrhoea,  where  the  general 
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lyftem  has  not  been  affected.  The  quan- 
tity even  of  two  ounces  in  twenty-four 
hours,  for  a  fortnight  together,  has  been 
exhibited,  without  producing  any  difference 
'  in  the  chemical  or  mechanical  properties  of 
the  matter  of  the  body,  or  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  effect,  excepting  relief 
in  the  topical  difeafe.  Therefore  nothing 
tending  to  elucidate  the  effecl  of  the  cin- 
chona, in  preventing  the  returns  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  fever,  is  to  be  found  in  admi- 
nifrering  it  to  perfons  in  health,  or  affected 
with  topical  difeafes. 

Since  the  powers  of  cinchona  have  been 
difcovered,  other  fubftances  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe,  fuch  as  the 
medicines  already  enumerated,  which  have 
the  fame  kind  of  bitter  tafte,  and  are  em- 
ployed for  reftoring  the  tone;  alfo  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  which  have  been  fuppofed 
to  have  fimilar  powers,  likewife  zinc,  arfe- 
nic,  &c. 

Bitter  medicines  produce  no  effect  when 
adminiftorcd  to  a  man  in  perfect  health, 
and  where  the  tone  is  already  fufficient, 
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unlefs  they  have  a  mixture  of  fome  other 
medicated  matter,  fuch  as  camomile,  which 
contains  a  Simulating  effential  oil,  and 
orange  peel,  which  contains  an  aftringent 
matter.  Nor  is  any  effect  produced  from, 
the  camomile,  if  the  effential  oil  be  dif- 
tilled  avvay  from  it. 

The  return  of  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers 
have  been  fometimes  prevented  by  thefe 
bitter  medicines,  although  with  much  lefs 
certainty,  or  in  other  words,  much  lefs  fre- 
quently than  by  the  cinchona.  The  Author 
has  actually  prevented  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  a  tertian,  by  exhibiting  camo- 
mile, wormwood,  and  gentian,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  two  ounces,  during  the  intermiffion, 
but  they  have  much  more  frequently  failed 
in  their  effect,  that  is,  perhaps  forty -nine 
times  out  of  fifty,  befides  that  their  effential 
oils  have  confiderably  difordered  the  fyftem. 
Preparations  of  iron,  &c.  appear  to  be 
fome  what  more  efficacious. 

Preparations  of  zinc  have  in  fome  de- 
gree the  fame  power,  and  if  exhibited  in  a 
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quantity  fufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  paroxyfm,  they  have  no  effed  in  health, 
but  their  effects  are  not  fo  well  afcertained 
as  thofe  of  bitters  and  of  iron. 

Preparations  of  arfenic  and  copper  have 
alfo  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of 
the  paroxyfm  of  fever,  but  given  in  the 
fame  dofe  to  a  man  in  health  produce  great 
affection  of  the  fyftem;  viz.  violent  pains 
in  the  extremities,  and  fometimes  fuch  af- 
fection of  the  ftomach  as  to  be  fatal. 

The  principal  reafon  for  noticing  thefe 
medicinrb  is  to  mow,  that  the  cinchona  is 
not  the  only  fubftance  which  has  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm, 
and  that  it  has  an  action  common  to  many 
other  fubftances.  What  that  action  is  can- 
not be  determined,  it  is  only  known  that  it 
is  more  powerful  in  the  cinchona  than  in 
any  of  the  other  fubftances  acling  in  the 
fame  way.  Copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  more 
efficacious  than  the  bark,  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  paroxyfm  of  epilepfy. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whe- 
ther the  cinchona  has  any  power  of  taking 
off  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  which 
has  already  begun. 

When  the  cinchona  was  firft  employed, 
it  was  exhibited  juft  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  paroxyfm,  and  in  fome  cafes  during 
the  time  of"  the  firft  ftage  or  cold  fit.  A 
kind  of  tradition  has  been  handed  down, 
that  exhibited  in  this  way,  it  had  proved 
fatal  in  certain  cafes;  perhaps,  if  it  be  true, 
it  was  when  exhibited  during  the  time  of 
the  firft  ftage.  This  lias  deterred  the  Author 
from  ever  employing  it  during  that  time,  as 
he  does  not  think  a  phyfician  juftiflable  in 
trying  any  experiment  that  has  been  con- 
ceived fatal,  unlefs  when  it  has  been  contra- 
dicted by  other  obfervations ;  but  he  has 
in  many  inftances  employed  it  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hot  fit,  or  fecond  ftage  of 
the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent.  In  this 
cafe  fometimes  no  effecl:  whatever  has  been 
produced  during  that  paroxyfm,  but  it  has 
gone  on  exactly  as  the  paroxyfm  which  im- 
mediately preceded;  in  other  inftances  the 
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paroxyfm  has  continued  longer,  and  the 
crifis  and  intvrmiffion  have  been  more  im- 
perfect •  but  he  never  met  with  a  cafe  in 
which  the  paroxyfm  flopped,  or  became 
fhorter,  or  where  the  crifis  was  more  per- 
fect than  was  to  be  expected  if  no  medi- 
cine whatever  had  been  exhibited.  A  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that 
the  baik  of  the  cinchona,  and  probably  all 
the  medicines  that  act  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
have  no  power  of  taking  off  a  fever  when 
prefent,  but  only  a  power  of  preventing 
the  return j  or  if  they  have  any  action 
on  a  fever  when  prefent,  they  tend  to  pro- 
long it,  and  prevent  a  perfect  crifis  from 
taking  place. 

There  appears  no  doubt  but  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  cinchona  are  produced  by  the 
impreffion  it  makes  on  the  llomach. 

About  twenty  years  ago  many  very  irre- 
gular and  obfrinate  intermittents  were  found 
in  labourers  who  had  come  from  the  fenny 
parts  of  Lincolnfhire,  and  were  admitted 
patients  into  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital.  Thefc 
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intermittents  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  phy- 
ficians  of  the  hofpital,  of  whom  the  Author 
was  one.  The  late  Dr.  Huck  tried  the 
various  modes  that  had  been  recommended 
by  authors  for  employing  the  cinchona. 
Among  other  modes  of  exhibiting  it,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  was  fometimes  given, 
in  fome  cafes  an  ounce,  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  before  the  coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm  ; 
in  fome  inftances  the  next  paroxyfm  was 
prevented,  in  others  it  was  not;  the  Author 
following  his  example,  exhibited  it  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  effect. 
The  fuccefs  was  fo  fmall  as  not  to  render  it 
worth  while  to  continue  the  practice,  but  it 
fucceeded  fo  often,  however,  as  to  afcertain 
certainly,  that  applied  in  this  way  it  had 
the  power  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm, if  exhibited  an  hour  before  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  paroxyfm  would  have  taken 
place. 

It  is  three  or  four  hours  after  food  is 
eaten  before  chyle  can  be  formed  from  it, 
and  be  taken  into  the  fyftem.  When  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  is  exhibited  in  powder, 
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it  is  therefore  not  very  probable  that  it 
fhould  be  any  way  fo  diffolved  as  to  pafs 
into  the  fyftem,  or  be  abforbed  by  the 
lymphatics  in  fo  lhort  a  time  as  an  hour, 
and  produce  any  effect  on  the  fluids  or  any 
part  of  the  fyftem.  It  is  at  leaft  very  im- 
probable that  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
bark  fhould  be  extracted  and  carried  into 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem;  but  the 
eighth  part  of  an  ounce  exhibited  an  hour 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm  of 
fever,  or  two,  three,  four,  or  eight  hours, 
will  hardly  ever  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  paroxyfm  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever. 

It  happens  not  uncommonly,  that  an  hour 
after  the  exhibition  of  fo  large  a  dofe  vo- 
miting takes  place,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
powder  is  thrown  up,  often  as  tar  as  can ; 
be  judged  almoft  the  whole,  yet  in  fome| 
cafes  the  intermittent  is  prevented  from  re-i 
turning  •  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  its  effects  mult  have  arifen  from  its 
operation  on  the  ftomach.    However,  there-, 
may  be  fallacy  in  this  cafe,  as  an  emetic 
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exhibited  jtift  on  the  coming  on  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  has  prevented  its  taking  place. 

Another  reafon  for  believing  the  effect  of 
the  cinchona  to  be  owing  to  the  impreffion  it 
makes  on  the  ftomach  is,  that  no  alteration 
can  be  difcovered  in  the  folids  or  fluids  of 
the  body,  after  it  has  been  exhibited. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  to  be  proved  that 
the  powers  of  the  cinchona  arife  from  the 
impreffion  it  makes  on  the  ftomach;  the 
queftion  is,  how  long  does  that  impreffion 
remain  ? 

When  a  medicine  makes  an  impreffion 
on  a  part  on  which  it  can  act,  and  which  is 
called  in  confequence  an  irritable  part,  the 
,  impreffion  remains  much  longer  than  im- 
preffionson  the  organs  of  the  fenfes.  When, 
for  example,  any  ftimulating  fubffance,  fuch 
as  cantharides,  is  applied  to  the  fkin,  fo  as 
to  produce  heat  and  rednefs,  but  not  a  per- 
manent inflammation,  which  appearances 
continue,  independent  of  theftimulusapplied, 
the  heat  and  rednefs  do  not  gO  off  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour,  which  is  much  longer  than 
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any  impreffion  remains  on  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  fenfes,  after  the  fenfible  object  is  re- 
moved. 

The  length  of  time  the  impreffion  re- 
mains in  preventing  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  fever,  when  made  on  the  fto- 
mach  by  the  cinchona,  has  been  proved  to 
be  considerable,  by  Jthe  experiments  made 
by  many  phyficians.  The  Author  has  tried 
it  in  feveral  regular  quartans  where  the  in- 
termiffions  lafted  fixty  hours,  and  the  in- 
termiffions  w*ere  perfect ;  a  drachm  of  the 
cinchona  given  every  hour  for  fixteen  hours, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  intermiflion,  and 
difcontinued  for  the  laft  forty-four  hours, 
has  orevented  in  feveral  cafes  the  return  of 
the  fever.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
impreffion  made  by  the  bark  on  the  ftomach 
lafts  at  lean:  forty-two  hours. 

A  dofe  of  bark  therefore  exhibited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  intermiffion  of  a  regular 
tertian  will  have  fuch  an  efFect  as  to  tend 
to  prevent  its  return.  This  medicine  con- 
fequently  mould  be  exhibited  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  inter  millions,  as  the  im- 
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preffion  made  by  every  dofe  will  have  an 
effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  might  be 
exhibited  at  firft,  and  in  folution,  fo  as  to 
have  the  leaft  chance  of  producing  ficknefs 
and  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  that  if 
found  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  return,  a 
larger  quantity  might  be  exhibited  after- 
wards ;  or  that  if  a  folution  could  not 
produce  the  effect ;  it  might  afterwards  be 
employed  in  powder.  But  the  Author  has 
been  led  to  conclude  from  many  obferva- 
tions,  that,  if  the  cinchona  be  exhibited  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfms  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
intermiffions,  its  effect  is  generally  loft, 
and  that  it  never  can  be  exhibited  afterwards 
in  any  dofe,  or  in  any  manner  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce its  effect  in  the  manner  it  would  have 
done  if  employed  in  a  proper  dofe  and  mode 
from  the  firft.  Frequently  its  power  of 
preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm  is 
totally  loft,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
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importance  to  ufe  it  at  the  beginning  in 
fuch  preparations  and  quantities  as  to  be  ef- 
fectual. 

Where  a  firft  attack  of  fever  goes  through 
its  three  ftages  terminating  in  crifis,  although 
not  abfolutely  perfect,  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona may  be  exhibited  immediately  after 
fuch  a  paroxyfm,  and  will  often  prevent 
the  return  of  the  fever.  It  is  true  that  in 
fuch  cafes  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  the 
fever  would  have  returned ;  but  as  it  moft 
frequently  does  in  cafes  where  flight  fymp- 
toms  of  the  firft  ftage  remain,  it  is  more  ad- 
vifable  to  give  the  patient  the  flight  incon- 
venience of  taking  a  fmall  quantity  of  bark, 
than  to  hazard  the  rifk  of  the  return  and 
continuance  of  the  difeafe. 

If  a  firft  paroxyfm  is  gone  through  and 
very  confiderable  intermiffion  has  taken 
place,  and  no  means  have  been  ufed  to  pre- 
vent a  return;  mould  another  paroxyfm 
fucceed,  terminating  in  crifis,  although  not 
quite  fo  perfect  as  the  firff,  ftill  the  cin- 
chona may  be  employed  without  diladvan- 
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tage,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  third  pa- 
roxyfm.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
the  fubfequent  intermiffions  become  lefs 
perfect,  and  the  fever  has  acquired  the  force 
of  habit;  if  the  bark  be  exhibited  during 
thefe  imperfect  intermiffions,  it  will  not 
with  any  certainty  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  difeafe,  fo  that  where  the  firft  inter- 
miffion  is  palled  over,  an  opportunity  is 
frequently  loft  of  employing  the  cinchona 
with  advantage  for  fome  time. 

When  an  intermittent  has  begun  with  very 
little  intermiffion  or  remiffion  at  the  very 
firft,  and  the  intermiffions  have  become  g-ra- 
dually  more  perfect,  and  the  cinchona  has 
been  exhibited  before  they  have  acquired  a 
fuffieient  degree  of  regularity,  its  preventing 
a  return  of  the  paroxyfm  has  been  very  un- 
certain, or  if  it  fhould  have  prevented  the 
paroxyfm  from  returning  for  once  or  twice, 
the  difeafe  has  often  returned  in  five  or  fix 
days,  although  the  cinchona  has  been  con- 
tinued. 
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This,  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  contro- 
verfy  among  practitioners,  fome  infifting 
that  cinchona  mould  be  exhibited  as  foon  as 
there  is  a  crifis,  however  imperfect. 

In  a  temperate  climate,  fuch  as  that  of 
this  country,  and  in  a  perfon  of  tolerable 
ftrength,  either  when  the  intermiffions  are 
very  imperfect  from  the  firft,  or  when  the 
firft  or  fecond  have  been  more  perfect,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  in  them 
has  been  neglected,  it  is  better  to  wait 
till  they  become  perfect  before  the  cinchona 
is  exhibited,  even  if  it  fhould  be  as  long 
as  eight  or  ten  days.  The  cinchona,  it  is 
true,  will  frequently  prevent  the  next  return 
of  the  paroxyfm,  exhibited  in  any  part  of 
the  difeafej  but  on  the  other  hand  its  force 
is  often  entirely  thrown  away  by  this  im- 
prudent ufe  of  it,  fo  that  it  will  not  prevent 
the  returns  at  prefent,  nor  afterwards  cure 
trie  difeafe. 

When  the  irregularity  of  the  intermif- 
fions render  the  ufe  of  the  cinchona  im- 
proper, 
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proper,  they  may  be  rendered  much  more 
perfect  by  keeping  the  primae  viae  in  pro- 
per order,  by  means  of  emetics  and  lax- 
atives, and  by  producing  more  perfecl:  crifes 
by  preparations  of  antimony,  &c.  By 
thefe  means  intermiflions  are  frequently 
rendered  nearly  perfecl:  after  two  or  three 
paroxyfms,  that  would  have  remained  as 
many  weeks  imperfect  without  them;  be- 
lides,  there  is  a  chance  in  this  cafe  of  re- 
moving the  difeafe  entirely  by  thefe  reme- 
dies. 

When  a  tertian  has  continued  regular 
during  two  or  three  months  and  the  cin- 
chona never  has  been  exhibited,  and  has 
become  imperfect  again ;  although  the  in- 
termittens have  been  very  irregular,  the 
Author  has  found  the  cinchona  efficacious 
in  preventing  their  return. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
cinchona,  it  has  already  been  faid  that  it 
mould  be  given  in  powder.  Where  there 
is  perfect  intermiffion  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  difeafe,  the  opportunity  fhould  be  feized 
of  employing  it  without  any  previous  me- 
dicine being  exhibited  whatever,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  difeafe  from  being  fixed  by 
habit. 

If  the  intermiffions  fhould  continue  tole- 
rably per  feci;  after  the  fecond,  it  is  always 
better  to  clear  the  primae  viae  by  an  emetic 
and  laxative,  fuch  as  rhubarb,  before  the 
cinchona  is  exhibited  j  the  time  of  one  pa- 
roxyfm  only  is  loft,  and  the  remedy  is  ren- 
dered much  more  certainly  efficacious. 

Where  the  intermiffions  have  been  very 
imperfect  from  the  firfr,  or  have  become'  fo 
afterwards,  and  then  have  grown  naturally 
more  perfect,  the  emetic  and  laxative  fhould 
alfo  precede  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona. 

If  the  intermiffions  have  been  rendered 
'  more  perfect  by  thefe  means,  the  cinchona 
may  be  immediately  employed  without  any 
other  previous  remedy. 
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If  the  inrermillions  mould  have  become 
more  imperfect  again  late  in  the  difeafe,  it 
is  alfo  proper  to  employ  means  of  clearing 
the  prima?  via?,  before  the  cinchona  is  made 
ufe  of. 

*  When  according  to  the  above  rules  it  is 
proper  to  employ  the  cinchona,  a  drachm  of 
the  bark  of  it  reduced  into  very  fine  pow- 
der mould  be  exhibited  and  repeated  every 
two  hours  at  lead.  Moll:  ftomachs  will 
bear  this  dofe;  if  it  will  bear  a  larger,  two 
drachms  at  the  end  of  every  four  hours 
would  be  preferable.  This  exhibition  of 
the  cinchona  mould  not  be  interrupted 
during  the  intermiffion,  therefore,  if  the 
patient  falls  afleep,  he  mould  be  awakened 
at  the  proper  time  for  taking  it. 

The  cinchona  mould  be  continued  till 
within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  next  paroxyfm ;  that  is  an  hour  before 
the-firft  lenflble  appearances  of  the  difeafe 
take  place.  Should  no  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  arife,  it  is  to  be  omitted  during  the 
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time  that  the  next  paroxyfm  would  have 
taken  up.  For  if  this  remedy  has  had 
fuffkient  efficacy  during  the  time  of  one 
intermiffion  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
next  paroxyfm,  it  will  certainly,  during 
the  term  of  the  following  intermiffion 
have  power  to  prevent  the  fubfequent  pa- 
roxyfm. In  a  regular  tertian  this  always 
is  true  j  how  far  it  holds  in  fevers  of  other 
types  will  be  treated  of  in  the  differtation 
upon  them, 

By  this  means  the  ftomach  has  time  to 
clear  itfelf  totally  of  the  former  dofe  be- 
fore a  frefh.  one  is  taken,  and  the  fenfe  of 
weight  and  uneafinefs  arifing  from  large 
and  frequent  dofes  has  time  to  go  off. 

If  no  traces  of  the  paroxyfm  have  ap- 
peared, the  ftomach  is  left  capable  of  di- 
gefting  the  food  exhibited  during  this  in- 
terval, or  if  the  patient's  fleep  has  been  very 
much  difturbed,  time  is  given  for  repofe. 
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Although  a  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent 
has  been  prevented  by  the  cinchona,  it 
frequently  happens  that,  if  no  medicines 
be  employed,  fome  flight  appearances  of  a 
paroxyfm  will  take  place  about  the  time 
the  difeafe  mould  have  recurred. 

When  flight  fymptoms  of  the  attack  of 
fever,  fuch  as  languor,  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the 
back,  pain  in  the  forehead,  take  place  at  the 
time  the  paroxyfm  fhould  have  recurred,  fub- 
fequent  to  that  which  was  prevented  by  the 
cinchona,  thefe  fymptoms  increafe  for  the 
three  or  four  times  that  would  have  been  the 
times  of  the  paroxy  fms,  and  at  length  a  com- 
pleat  paroxyfm  recurs,  and  the  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds as  if  it  had  never  been  prevented. 

Several  means  have  been  employed  to 
prevent  this  reproduction  of  the  difeafe. 
The  firft  and  moft  efficacious,  is  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  cinchona,  by  employing  it 
in  the  fame  dofe  as  at  firft,  at  the  time  that 
would  have  been  the  time  of  the  intermilTion 
after  the  paroxyfm  that  was  prevented  by 
it,  employing  it  as  frequently  as  during  the 
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time  of  the  firft  intermiffion.  It  fliould 
be  difcontinued  at  the  time  when  the  fub- 
fequent  paroxyfm  mould  have  recurred ;  and 
the  fame  practice  mould  be  repeated  during 
the  time  of  the  next  intermiffion.  That  is, 
if  the  tertian  had  commenced  at  twelve  at 
noon  on  Sunday,  and  had  compleated  its 
ftages  by  midnight,  a  drachm  of  the  cin- 
chona fliould  be  exhibited  at  one  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  continued  every  two 
hours  till  eleven  on  Tuefday  morning  j  it  is 
then  to  be  omitted  till  one  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nefday  morning,  when  it  is  to  be  given  in 
like  manner  till  eleven  o'clock  on  Thurfday 
morning;  it  is  then  to  be  omitted  till  one 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning;  it  is  then  to 
be  exhibited  till  eleven  on  Saturday,  and  af-. 
terwards  difcontinued  altogether  for  a  time. 

Many  practitioners  deny  the  neceffity  of 
this  long  ufe  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  cin- 
chona, having  frequently  cured  their  pa- 
tients in  a  lhorter  time,  and  with  much 
lefs  dofcs;  but  they  have  alio  very  fre- 
quently faikd.  This  failure  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  the  badnefs  of  the  cinchona,  to 
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the  particular  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
relapfes  produced  by  new  caufes,  and  a 
thoufand  other  things ;  but  the  Author  is 
convinced  from  his  frequent  trials  of  it  in 
all  ways,  that  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  it 
muff  be  exhibited  as  above  directed. 

This  even  is  not  fufficient  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs perfectly,  but  an  ounce  fhould  be  ex- 
hibited during  the  day  time  at  the  end  of 
fix  days  for  two  days;  and  again  in  the 
fame  manner  after  an  interval  of  fix  days 
more. 

The  Author  cannot  help  again  repeating 
the  neceffity  of  exhibiting  the  cinchona  in 
this  manner,  having  been  fo  often  difip- 
pointed  when  it  was  otherwife  ufed,  and 
having  fo  frequently  found  that  this  medi- 
cine having  once  been  given  fo  as  to  have 
failed  in  its  effects,  generally  lofes  the 
greateft  part  of  its  efficacy  in  afterwards 
preventing  the  return  of  the  difeafe. 

If  the  bark  mould  affect  the  inteffincs  as 
a  purgative,  it  is  a  common  and  propcr 
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practice  to  exhibit  op'um  to  prevent  this 
effect.  The  opium  ought  to  be  employed 
fo  as  to  act  on  the  inteftines  conftantly  and 
with  efficacy,  a  third  part  of  a  grain,  or  its 
equivalent  in  any  of  its  preparations,  mould 
be  given,  and  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
fixth  hour;  it  may  be  mixed  with  the 
dole  of  bark  which  falls  in  with  that 
period. 

When  on  the  other  hand  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  interlines  is  prevented  from 
going  on,  the  natural  evacuations  ought  to 
be  produced  by  rhubarb,  or  fome  other 
gentle  laxative,  as  purgatives  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  exhibited  fo  as  to  make  large 
evacuations. 

Another  means  of  preventing  the  returns 
of  the  paroxyfms,  is  by  producing  a  pro- 
fufe  fweat  at  the  time  that  the  paroxyfm 
Jthould  take  place. 

A  variety  of  modes  of  producing  this 
effect  have  been  attempted.  The  moil 
efficacious  means  is  to  exhibit  a  fpice  of 
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fome  kind,  opium,  and  tartarifed  antimony, 
oranyother  efficacious  antimonial  preparation; 
wine  or  fpirits  with  opium,  volatile  alkali, 
and  ipecacuanha,  the  formulae  of  which  are 
in  the  Author's  Elements  of  the  Pra&ice  of 
Phyfic. 

Thefe  medicines  mould  be  given  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  any  fenfible  ap- 
pearance of  the  paroxyfm  is  expedted ;  the 
patient  mould  be  in  bed  in  cotton  or  flan- 
nel, and  in  this  climate  the  room  mould 
be  heated  in  winter  to  55  °,  in  fummer  to 
73°  or  74° }  warm  watery  fluids,  fuch  as 
barley-water,  fhould  be  exhibited  to  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  ounces  every  five 
or  ten  minutes,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as- 
that  the  patient  mould  not  be  obliged  to 
raife  himfelf  from  under  the  bed-cloaths, 
from  the  fpout  of  a  tea-pot  for  example. 
The  head  mould  be  bound  round  with 
cotton  or  flannel,  more  bed-cloaths  fhould 
be  uled  than  the  patient  is  commonly  ac- 
cultomed  to.  If  by  thefe  means  a  profufe 
fweat  can  be  produced  at  the  time  when  the 
paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe  mould  have  come 
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on,  none  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  attack 
make  their  appearance,  and  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  the  paroxyfm  is  entirely  prevented. 

Exhibiting  fome  very  ftimulating  pur- 
gative, which  affects  the  whole  fy Item,  about 
ten  hours  before  the  ufe  of  ithefe  remedies, 
renders  them  more  efficacious.  Such  as  a 
mixture  of  fcammony,  coloquintida,  aloes, 
and  jalap,  given  fo  as  to  produce  five  or 
fix  evacuations ;  and  fo  as  that  their  pur- 
gative effects  mall  be  entirely  over  by  the 
time  the  fudorific  remedy  is  to  be  employed. 
The  advantage  of  fuch  purgatives  is  from 
the  difpofition  they  leave,  after  their  pur- 
gative effects  are  over,  to  fweating,  even 
when  no  fudorific  remedy  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  confequent  increafe  of  the  power  of  the 
fudorific.  Purgatives  were  originally  ex- 
hibited with  a  view  of  evacuating  noxious 
matter,  which  effect  however  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  is  produced  by  them. 

It  is  as  little  underftood  how  the  difeafe 
is  prevented  by  thefe  remedies,  as  by  the 
ufe  of  the  cinchona,  or  any  other  remedy 
acting  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Whether  this  practice  might  be  ufed  ad- 
vantageoufly  is  not  known  where  the  firfl 
and  fecond  intermiffions  are  perfect,  and 
the  fubfequent  ones  become  imperfect. 
Where  the  firft  and  fecond  intermiffions 
have  been  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  fub- 
fequent ones  for  fome  time  have  become 
imperfect,  it  cannot  be  employed  with 
advantage  while  they  are  very  imperfect. 
Where  the  intermiffions  at  the  begin- 
ning are  nearly  perfect  and  continue  fo; 
and  where  they  are  imperfect  at  firfc,  and 
afterwards  become  perfect,  or  nearly  fo, 
thefe  fudorifics  may  be  ufed  advantageoufly. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  when 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ap- 
pearances of  general  inflammation  fhould 
arife,  fuch  as  hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  ftrength 
of  the  pulfe  during  the  intermiffion,  there 
is  fome  doubt  whether  they  have  not  a 
tendency  to  produce  topical  imflammation: 
this  is  however  merely  a  theoretical  idea, 
as  there  is  no  proof  of  deleterious  effects 
having  arifen  by  the  ufe  of  them  under 
thefe  circumftances. 
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When  inflammatory  fymptoms  about  the 
thorax  continue  during  the  intermiffion, 
ilich  as  confiderable  difficulty  of  refpiration, 
violent  cough,  pain  in  the  fide,  with  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  haemoptoe  is  apt  to  be 
produced  by  them. 

When  the  intermiffions  become  again  im- 
perfect  towards  the  end  of  an  intermittent, 
after  having  been  perfect  or  nearly  fo,  this 
remedy  may  in  feveral  inftances  be  effica- 
cioufly  employed. 

A  fudorific  remedy  is  rarely  efficacious 
when  it  does  not  produce  fvveating  at  the 
time  the  paroxyfm  mould  have  recurred, 
fometimes  however  it  does  even  in  this  cafe 
prevent  it.  This  mows  that  it  is  not 
merely  fweating  that  prevents  the  paroxyfm 
from  returning,  but  that  the  fweating  is 
perhaps  only  a  collateral  effect  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  a  fign  of  its  a&ing  thoroughly 
and  efficacioufly. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  fweating 
mould  be  produced,  it  fometimes  happens 
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that  the  paroxyfm  takes  place,  the  fweating 
ceafing  at  the  time  of  or  loon  after  the  at- 
tack, and  during  the  hot  fit,  which  how- 
ever is  generally  very  much  fhortened;  in 
many  cafes,  the  crifis  which  follows  is  ren- 
dered more  perfect,  and  the  whole  difeafe 
goes  on  with  a  milder  afpect. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  by  repeating 
this  remedy  in  the  next  intermiffion,  where 
the  paroxyfm  has  not  been  prevented,  the 
following  paroxyfm  might  be  prevented. 
This  happens  fometimes;  the  patient  how- 
ever is  fo  much  exhaufted  by  thefe  great 
exertions,  efpecially  if  a  Simulating  purga- 
tive had  been  made  ufe  of,  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  employ  it,  at  leaft  in  the  fubfequent 
intermiffion.  If  the  purgative  had  not  been 
given,  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  following  in- 
termiffion, fo  as  fometimes  to  produce  an 
effect,  and  prevent  the  next  paroxyfm  from 
returning. 

The  exhibition  of  a  fudorific  remedy  in 
this  manner  has  not  been  much  practifed. 
It  is  one  of  the  modes  that  have  been  ufed 
to  prevent  the  return  of  fever,  which  fome- 
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times  fucceeds,  although  not  fo  frequently, 
as  to  put  it  into  competition  with  cinchona, 
where  it  can  be  employed  properly. 

Antifpafmodics,  fuch  as  mufk,  opium, 
empyreumatic  oil,  aether,  &c.  exhibited  juft 
before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  coming-  on  of 
the  paroxyfm,  fometimes  prevent  it,  with- 
out proving  at  all  fudorific,  but  fo  feldom 
as  not  to  be  worth  ferious  attention. 

Another  means  of  preventing  the  pa- 
roxyfm from  taking  place  is  to  excite  fome 
paffion.  of  the  mind  very  ftrongly,  of  the 
fuccefs  of  which  there  are  inftances,  although 
Tew :  one,  for  example,  was  of  a  patient,  a 
man  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  third  month  of  a  quartan,  where  the 
intermiflions  were  regular,  and  took  place 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
winter.  His  brother  led  him  to  walk  by  the 
edge  of  a  mill-dam  and  puflied  him  fud- 
denly  in,  which  produced  great  terror,  as 
he  was  unable  to  fwimj  he  was  taken  out, 
however,  that  paroxyfm  was  prevented 
from  taking  place,  and  no  farther  attack  of 
the  difeafe  arofe. 
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By  exciting  inflammation  of  the  Ikin  in 
any  part, of  the  body,  fo  that  the  inflam- 
mation may  be  cpnfiderable  at  the  time  the 
paroxyfm  mould  take  place,  it  is  fometimes 
prevented  and  the  dileafe  cured.  Hence 
bracelets  of  muftard-feed  and  o-arlic  have 
been  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  which 
fometimes  have  had  an  effect.    Similar  re- 
medies are  however  fo  feldom  efficacious 
that  regular  phyricians  have  rejected  them, 
empirics  have  fometimes  employed  them* 
and  when  they  do  chance  to  fucceed  in  their 
hands,  are  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  a 
miraculous  effect.    Sudorific  remedies  ex- 
hibited juft  before  the  coming  on  of  the 
paroxyfm  have  been  ranked  with  thefe  very 
uncertain  remedies;   which  they   by  no 
means  deferve,  being  next  after  the  cin- 
chona, and  other  medicines  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  moft  efficacious  that  .can  be  employed. 

■ 

Sudorifics  are  however  not  ,to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  cinchona,  where  it  is 
proper  to  exhibit  the  latter.  But  fuppofing 
the  intermiffions  not  quite  fo  perfect  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  employ  it,  or  fuppoiing 
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that  it  has  been  employed  improperly,  fo  as 
to  have  loft  its  effect,  fudorifics  are  then  of 
great  value,  becaufe  if  they  mould  not  ab- 
folutely  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm, 
they  often  render  the  next  intermhlion  more 
perfect,  fo  as  to  bring  the  patient  into  a 
fituation  in  \/hich  the  cinchona  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  advantage. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm of  a  regular  tertian;  that  is,  firft  pro- 
ducing fo  perfect  a  crifis,  as  that  no  fymptoms 
of  the  firft  ftage  fhall  remain  after  it  has  • 
taken  place,  in  which  cafe  it  often  happens 
that  no  fubfequent  paroxyfm  takes  place; 
fecondly,  employing  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona, or  other  medicines,  which,  exhibited 
during  the  intermiffions,  prevent  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfm,  without  having  any  other 
fenfible  effect  on  the  fyftem ;  thirdly, 
employing  medicines  jufb  before  the  pa- 
roxyfm takes  place,  which  throw  the  pa- 
tient into  .a  profufe  fweat,  which,  if  it 
mould  take  place  juft  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm,  prevents  it  from 
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coming  on  at  that  time,  and  often  carries 
off  the  difeafe ;  fourthly,  employing  anti- 
fpafmodics  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  or 
during  the  paroxyfm,  which  prevent  or  di- 
minifli  it;  fifthly,  exciting  inflammations, 
which  fometimes  prevents  the  paroxyfm 
from  taking  place. 

Thofe  remedies  remain  to  be  examined 
which  appear  not  to  have  a  beneficial  effecl:. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  evacuation  by  bleed- 
ing; a  powerful  remedy  in  many  difeafes, 
but  in  a  regular  tertian  intermittent,  it  has 
not  the  leaft  effed:  in  preventing  the  pa- 
roxyfm from  taking  place,  rendering  it 
more  regular,  inducing  more  perfect  crifis, 
or  rendering  the  intermiffions  more,  per- 
fect. 


There  feems  to  be  a  great  error  in  the 
view  of  remedies  employed  in  fever ;  prac- 
titioners frequently  making  no  diftindtion 
between  thofe  ufed  to  cure  the  difeafe  itfelf, 
'  and  thofe  employed  to  remove  accidents  that 
have  arifen  in  it,  although  fuch  diftinctions 
are  extremely  neceifary  to  be  made.  If,  for 
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example,  in  the  courfe  of  a  tertian  a  pleu- 
rify mould  happen  to  arife,  taking  away  a 
quantity  of  blood  would  be  a  powerful  re- 
medy for  the  pleurify;  but  although  the 
pleurify  were  removed,  the  intermittent 
tertian  would  go  through  its  courfe  juft  as 
if  no  blood  had  been  taken  away>  excepting 
that  the  patient  would  be  rendered  weaker. 

Thofe  who  are  uninformed  in  medicine, 
expect  that  difeafes  are  to  be  cured  by 
violent  remedies  and  fuddenly.  The  atten- 
tion of  by-ftanders  is  often  drawn  to  prac- 
titioners who  employ  ftrong  acrid  medi- 
cines. This  has  frequently  induced  thofe 
practitioners  who  are  leaft  acquainted  with 
the  real  hiftory  of  difeafes,  to  ufe  the  moff. 
violent  medicines  in  their  apparent  effects, 
fuppo/ing  that  they  would  alfo  be  the  moh: 
efficacious  in  curing  the  difeafe ;  while  prac- 
titioners really  well  informed  find  it  often 
much  more  proper,  to  leave  difeafes  to  go 
through  their  natural  courfe,  while  they  are 
careful  not  to  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying a  remedy  that  is  efficacious  in  car- 
rying them  off. 

This 


This  fubject  will  be  more  amply  treated 
of  in  the  differtation  on  the  management  of 
reeular  continued  fever. 

Purgatives  have  often  been  employed  in 
regular  tertians,  with  a  view  to  carry  off 
certain  humours  fuppofed  to  occafion  the 
difeafe.  But  it  has  been  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  purgatives  have  reproduced  the 
difeafe,  after  it  has  been  carried  off  by  other 
remedies ;  and  that,  excepting  fo  far  as  they 
prevent  coftivenefs,  excepting  alfo  the  ufe  of 
ftimulating  ones,  to  affift  the  action  of 
fudorific  remedies,  they  tend  to  render  the 
difeafe  longer  in  its  paroxyfms  and  the  crifes 
lefs  perfect. 

Evacuation,  either  by  bleeding  or  purging, 
is  hurtful,  in  fo  far  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  renders  him  lefs  able  to  bear  the 
repetitions  of  the  paroxyfms,  and  on  this 
account  are  improper,  although  not  fo  highly 
prejudicial  as  in  continued  fever,  for  in  the 
intermiffions  there  is  time  for  food  to  be  di- 
gefted,  fo  as  to  replenifli  the  blood  veffels. 
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In  this  DifTertation  the  ground  gone  over 
is  trodden  and  tolerably  plain,  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  fubject  are  more  difficult; 
the  Author  neverthelefs  means  to  purfue 
them,  according  to  his  ability,  until  the 
hillory  of  fever  be  compleated  by  a  third 
differtation,  viz.  on  a  regular  continued 
fever;  a  fourth  on  irregular  intermittents, 
and  the  accidents  which  happen  in  them, 
and  the  laft  will  contain  the  hiftory  and 
the  manner  of  treatment  of  the  accidents 
which  happen  in  continued  fevers,  and 
their  irregularities. 
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